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NEW YEAR’S DAY. 
FEAST OF THE CIRCUMCISION: 


THE BREVITY OF TIME. 
BY THE RT. REV. MGR. JOHN S. VAUGHAN, D.D., LONDON. 


“The time is short.”—I. Cor. vii. 


SYNOPSIS.—Another year with all that it brought has passed away. The 
retrospect brings mingled feelings of joy, sorrow, and gratitude. Like 
the traveller we turn our gaze forward, and this brings the contempla- 
tion, 1. Of the contrast between time and eternity; 2. Of the intimate 
union between the two. The first tells us of the brevity of time and the 
length of eternity. a. Years contrasted with centuries are insignificant. 
b. But more insignificant are the centuries contrasted with eternity. 
c. This thought drove thousands into the desert, and filled monasteries 
and convents wit, Monks and Nuns. d. These considerations just as 
weighty to-day. This life considered in, a. itself, and in its, b. conse- 
quences. a. In itself how empty and unable to satisfy. b. It contains 
the pledge of eternity. Life is the seed, eternity the fruit. Dificulty 
of realizing the awfulness of this thought, due in great measure to 
lack of reflection. The duty of the hour is to enter into ourselves and 
see how we stand in the light of eternity. 


Another term of our earthly course is done. The year 1901, like 
the many that have preceded it, has passed away, with its joys and 
its sorrows, its pleasures and its pains, its laughter and its tears. 
Yet it has left an indelible mark upon our souls. Not one of us is 
quite what he was a brief twelve months ago. We are not merely 
older. We are not merely a step nearer the great judgment-seat of 
God, but we are different. 
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We have passed through trials, and dangers and temptations. 
We have moved amid subtle and hostile forces. The world has 
thrown its seductions around us; the devil has laid his snares across 
our path, and tried to draw us into sin; and our own evil passions, 
like the unruly winds of ocean, have stirred up dangerous storms 
and tempests. We have been bruised and buffeted in the conflict. 
Some of us, perhaps, have been severely wounded or even spiritually 
slain, though now rescued and restored to life by the mercy of God’s 
all-powerful grace. In any case we have one and all been engaged 
in many a hard struggle with the powers of darkness. It could 
scarcely be otherwise: since God has ordained that “man’s life upon 
earth should be a warfare” (Job vii. 1), a continuous battle. Truth 
is ever in conflict with error; duty with inclination; vice with vir- 
tue; and nature with grace; and “A man’s enemies are often those 
of his own household.” (Matt. x. 36.) 

As a traveller on his journey through an enemy’s country, we look 
back over the path we have traversed. And as we recall to mind 
the places, the persons, and the circumstances associated with our 
encounters, we mark both our failures and our successes, both our 
defeats and our victories. Our failures, in order that we may weep 
over them, and ask God’s pardon; our victories, in order that we 
may return thanks, and glorify Him who has saved us from defeat. 
And if our hearts be properly attuned, we cannot but be sensible 
of the fact, that throughout all our trials, the loving Providence of 
God has kept watch, and has mercifully prevented us from ever 
being tempted beyond our strength. That God sometimes allowed 
us to feel the pressure of adversity, is indeed true, for “Blessed is 
the man who endureth temptation.” (James i. 12.) He permitted 
us, perhaps, even to suffer, and to suffer severely and long, for, 
“As silver is tried by fire, and gold in the furnace, so the Lord trieth 
the hearts” (Prov. xvii. 3); but He has never, and can never per- 
mit us to be coerced. Even when we have fallen lowest, we are 
bound to acknowledge that we might have stood 4rm, and that our 
discomfiture is entirely our own fault. But life is not yet over. 
For many of us, at least, much yet remains to be done. And 
as we are now entering upon another year, with its new trials and 
temptations, we should gather up the salutary lessons of the past 
for application in the future. Consider the year that has just 
melted away. It seems but yesterday that we were ushering it in; 
and now its days and hours are already spent. How quickly; 
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how almost imperceptibly they hurried by. Yet so will it be with 
life itself, for is not the longest life made up of days and hours? As 
last year has slipped away, so will each succeeding year slip by till 
life itself, like some rushing current, has emptied itself in the bound- 
less bottomless sea of eternity. 

It is on such occasions as the present that we should pause to re- 
flect, firstly, on the contrast between time and eternity; between the 
brief moment of our present existence and that immeasurable, end- 
less existence which is to succeed it; and, secondly, upon the in- 
timate relationship that exists between them. 

Eternity! Eternity! Oh! word of wondrous import, who can 
understand it? No numeral can express it. No human mind can 
grasp it. No one can really explain it. We may add year to year. 
We may multiply century by century, but at the end of all our cal- 
culations we find ourselves no nearer to the reality than when we 
started. The most we can do to help our weak endeavor, is to set 
before our minds some stupendously protracted, though finite dura- 
tion, and then to reflect that such a duration still falls short, yes, 
immeasurably short of eternity itself. Such methods, because best 
befitting our jiimited capacity, are not without their use. Let us 
then seek to gain some faint idea of the length of the future that 
awaits us, by an exercise of our imagination. We will make two 


suppositions. In the first place we will suppose all known space, 


from the center of the earth to the most distant fixed stars, to be 
closely packed with minute grains of fine sand; and in the second 
place, we will suppose that at the close of every thousand years a 
single grain is destroyed. Try and conceive the number of cen- 
turies that must elapse, before even the smallest indenture would 
be hollowed out! Try to conceive the periods that would have to 
roll by, before a space could be cleared between the earth, and its 
nearest satellite, the moon. Push on your calculations till head and 
brain reel under the effort. No one can really make the calculation ; 
yet the total number of grains is essentially limited, since known 
space is itself limited. Consequently, the moment, however incon- 
ceivably distant, would at last arrive, when the very last remaining 
grain would be destroyed. Nevertheless, eternity would not have 
been exhausted. It could hardly be said to have begun. Having 
reached the last grain, let us now, in imagination, replace every 
particle as before, and this time give to each, the time-value that in 
the first instance we gave to their entire sum; and then proceed as 
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before. In this way we may indeed puzzle and bewilder ourselves 
with the immensity of the period before us, but eternity remains as 
completely beyond our reach as ever. However stupendous and im- 
mense the duration we can conjure up, or suggest by figures or dia- 
grams, we cannot break through the barriers of Time, nor shake 
ourselves free from its narrow limitations. Yet even were it not 
eternity, but merely some such gigantic period of existence that 
awaited us after life, even then, I say, the quality and character of 
that existence, if determined by our present earthly career, should 
occupy all our thoughts and care. 

But having flashed a hasty glance down the endless avenues of 
eternity, let us now turn our thoughts upon the present order of 
things, and consider the fleeting moment of our earthly state. 
“Tempus breve est” (1. Cor. vii.) exclaims the Apostle. “Time is 
short.” Yes, all time, whatever its duration, is short when eternity 
is considered. The most protracted earthly life is but a span. We 
are here to-day. To-morrow we are gone. “Man cometh forth 
like a flower, and is destroyed and fleeth as a shadow, and never con- 
tinueth in the same state.” (Job xiv.) What, after all, are a 
paltry fifty, or eighty, or even a hundred years? When looked for- 
ward to, they may seem to be an appreciable quantity. When looked 
back upon, they seem no more than a phantom of the night. By a 
small child, just entering upon the stage of this world, fifty years is 
regarded as an immense period. A period that stretches away to 
endless distances. When he has reached mature years, however, 
it wears quite another aspect. It has already shrunk away into 
comparative insignificance. But let us, in spirit, follow the self- 
same individual after he has stepped across the confines of this 
world. Let us consider him in his life beyond the tomb. Let us 
grant that he has lived—whether in heaven or in hell matters not— 
say, a hundred million centuries, or more. Bid him, from such 
coign of vantage, look back across that stupendous space of time, 
and fix his gaze upon his earthly life of eighty or ninety years. Ask 
him what he thinks of it now. Ask him what value he sets upon 
it. To us, it is long: very long and tedious. But to him over 
whose head a hundred million centuries have rolled, it can appear 
but as a moment, but as the lightning’s flash; a mere nothing at all! 
Accustomed to deal with millions of centuries he can scarcely bring 
himself to understand how so brief an interval as that which’ his 
earthly life embraced, can ever have been of any importance, or how 
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it can ever have been of the slightest interest to anyone. It forms 
such an infinitesimal fraction of the period that has elapsed since 
he left the earth. But if eighty years is little and contemptible when 
contrasted with a hundred million centuries; a hundred million cen- 
turies is yet more insignificant and contemptible when contrasted 
with eternity; or rather no comparison is really so much as possible. 
If a hundred million centuries then be as nothing when compared 
with eternity ; what is a paltry earthly life of eighty or ninety years 
compared with eternity? No human mind can appreciate its insig- 
nificance. 

No wonder that this thought when once appreciated and mastered, 
has driven men and women by hundreds and thousands into the 
desert. No wonder that it has filled monasteries and convents with 
monks and nuns. To master it, is to gain possession of a most 
powerful motive for leading a life of the closest union with God. 
But, dear brethren, such a thought has lost nothing of its own in- 
trinsic value. It is as cogent and irresistible to-day as at any period 
of the world’s history. But it is not a thought that men love to 
harbor. They prefer to banish such considerations from their 
minds. And why? Because such considerations breed compunc- 
tion, and lead to sorrow for sin, and to resolutions of amendment, 
and most men are more anxious about temporal than about eternal 
things; and would live on forever in this sad, sinful world, were the 
chance but afforded them. “Most men,” writes Pope Leo XIII, 
“with little heed as to whence they have come, or to whither they 
are going, place all their thoughts and all their care upon the vain 
and fleeting goods of this life; and contrary to nature and to right 
order, they voluntarily give themselves up to serve things, of which 
their reason tells them they should be masters.” [Encyclical Letter. 
Dec. 30, 1888. ] 

Let us, at least strive to view the situation with more wisdom and 
prudence; and weigh well and seriously, the true meaning and re- 
sponsibility of life. There are two points of view from which our 
earthly career may be contemplated. We may consider it, firstly, 
in itself; and secondly, we may consider it in its consequences. 
Considered in itself, there is scarcely anything so trivial, so empty, 
so worthless or so unsatisfying. If this life were all and if every- 
thing ended with the dissolution of the body, what wise man would 
trouble himself about it! If the present bore no relation to the fu- 
ture, a sensible person would look down upon it with the greatest 
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contempt and disdain. If indeed this material earth were the only 
theatre of man’s activity; if his only reward were the applause and 
approval of posterity, where should we find motives weighty enough 
for leading a virtuous life? Take any great city, such as London, 
Paris, New York, or Boston. Where are now the multitudes that 
formed their teeming populations but one short century ago? An in- 
dividual here and there, a great politician, a famous writer, a scien- 
tist or a philosopher may, perhaps, still survive the effects of “time’s 
effacing fingers.” Their names, and just a fact or two concerning 
them, may linger yet in the memory of the living. But soon even 
their very names will be forgotten, and oblivion will claim them as 
her own. Of the unnumbered millions of ordinary laborers, ser- 
vants, artisans, professional men, and others, is there so much as 
one that we know anything about? Is there a single individual 
among the masses of the people of that far-off period, whose name 
we could mention, whose life we could describe, or whose career is 
of the slightest interest to anyone amongst us? No! So far as 
the present generation is concerned they are as though they never 
had been. So will it be with us. We may be of some importance 
now. We may exercise some slight influence over our immediate 
friends and acquaintances; and affect in some degree our own gen- 
eration, but our names shall scarcely reach down to another. 

Fame, riches, titles, honors, decorations, high positions! What 
are all such things but the playthings of children! They may serve 
to beguile, to amuse, to interest us for awhile: but they possess no 
intrinsic worth. They are wholly incapable of conferring any true 
value on life; they cannot even perpetuate one’s memory among the 
living. No! Life is a vain boast; an empty show; a meaningless 
and saddening comedy, if its influence stretch not beyond this tem- 
poral order of things and if it be regarded in itself alone. 

But, there is just one grand and fundamental fact which rescues 
life from all triviality and meanness; and which invests it with a 
value and an importance impossible to exaggerate, impossible even 
fully and adequately to express. And what is that? It is that in 
this short and seemingly empty life on earth, is contained the pledge 
of an endless eternity. The present moment is big with promise. 
It is the seed, eternity is the fruit. In this moment of time, eternal 
issues are being fought out. Heaven and hell tremble in the balance. 
Yes! O! Awful thought! It is my present life that will neces- 
sarily and inevitably determine where my dwelling-place is to be, 
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so long as God is God. There is no fact so certain. There is no 
fact so awful. There is no fact that so deserves my most serious 
consideration. Yes. Face it I must. 

“On me,” each one must exclaim, “Yes, on me, and on me alone 
depends my future ; and such a future!” A future that cannot be 
computed by years, nor expressed in human language, nor conceived 
by living man! A future which embraces all conceivable time, and 
which nothing can diminish or increase.’ As the day follows the 
night, so does eternity follow time. It is before me; it is approach- 
ing me nearer and nearer day by day, and I can neither avoid it nor 
ward it off. My only power over it is that of determining its nature 
and condition. That is to say, it does indeed rest with me to make 
it an eternity of honor or of dishonor, of joy or of sorrow; of pleas- 
ure or of pain. My life, my conduct, my fidelity or infidelity to 
God’s law will decide whether I am to spend eternity in a veritable 
delirium of delight, or in an everlasting paroxysm of misery and 
despair. 

Can I realize this? Can I measure my responsibility? Can I 
grasp the terrors of the situation? Is it possible to be really sensi- 
ble of the burden that is laid upon me and not feel wholly over- 
whelmed? Can any man look eternity full in the face and not stag- 
ger and tremble and hold his breath, at the bare thought of the con- 
sequences that might ensue even from one false step; from one mo- 
ment’s weakness and indecision, culminating in some real and de- 
liberate breach of God’s law! 

Most men dismiss these thoughts too lightly; they scarcely fear 
because they scarcely understand; and they fail to understand be- 
cause they refuse to reflect.. “Remember thy last end,” 1s the com- 
mand of the Holy Spirit of God. And with this command is bound 
up a comforting and encouraging promise :—“and thou shalt never 
sin.” (Ecc. vii. 40.) On the other hand the want of serious 
thought is the secret of all our misery and of all our woe. “With 
desolation is the whole world made desolate, because there is none 
who considereth in his heart. (Jer. xii. 11.) 

At the opening of the new year it is especially encumbent upon 
us to enter into ourselves, and to examine our past career in tlie 
presence of God, and in the light of the Judgment-seat, with a view 
of amendment and self-correction. “Tempus breve est.” “The time 
is short.” Let us make a better use of the moments that remain; 
and enter upon the service of God with increased zeal and earnest- 
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ness, and brace ourselves up, as though this present year were to be 
the very last of our earthly course. 


DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY. 


“HAVING LOVED HIS OWN, WHO WERE IN THE 
WORLD, HE LOVED THEM TO THE END.” 


SYNOPSIS.—God gave His revelation to man little by little. So too He 
gives His gifts of love little by little. Thus the gift of the Sacred Heart 
was reserved for our days. The boundless love of the Sacred Heart 
shows itself in the institution of the Blessed Sacrament. Holy Eucharist 
was prefigured by, 1. The manna in the desert. 2. The loaves of 
proposition. 3. The Paschal Lamb. 4. The hearth-cake of Elias. 5. 
The pottage of Habacuc. Holy Eucharist is a greater gift of love than 
Jonathan’s for David. Holy Eucharist is a greater gift of love than 
Elias’ for Eliseus. Holy Eucharist expresses greater love for us than 
Joseph’s love for his brothers. In the Holy Eucharist Christ shows His 
love for repentant man. The lion killed by Samson gives him a honey- 
comb. Christ gives His Body and Blood to those who crucified Him. 
The Israelites reverenced the types—we should give greater reverence 
to the reality. Solomon built a magnificent temple. We have the law 
of the temple. Approach! Praise! Bless Him! 


When an artist desires to give to the world a work which shall 
be the glory of his name, and which shall be sought after for ages 
that are to come, he begins by sketching the picture with char- 
coal, tracing merely the outlines; then he carefully fills in the 
outline, and, when all has been designed to his satisfaction, he 
gives life and greater perfection to this creation of his talents by 
judiciously adding here and there a touch of color. In like manner 
has God acted with us His creatures in giving us the great gifts 
of His hand. He did not bestow everything at once, but as a kind 
and provident father watching continuously the best interests of 
his children, metes out to them whatever they require in proportion 
to their different capacities, so God, the wisest of all fathers, Wis- 
dom itself, has given to His children, little by little, in accordance 
with their preparation for its reception His divine Revelation. 
This is well portrayed in the teachings of the Old Testament, 
where we see how God ever increased His gifts, up to the New 
Dispensation itself, where with lavish hand He gave us the fulness 
of all His treasures, His Only Begotten Son Christ Jesus, our Lord, 
who in turn has given us His Sacred Heart in the Adorable Sac- 
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rament of the Altar, as a constant proof of His undying love, as a 
means of obtaining our love, and as a bond of union between Him- 
self and His creatures. 

This Holy Eucharist was prefigured by that saving tree of life 
which was planted in the midst of Paradise. (Gen. ii. 9.) This 
Holy Eucharist was symbolized by that heavenly manna which was 
once lavished upon the people of Israel in the wilderness, and 
which during all that time preserved the whole race from every 
bodily sickness. 

This Holy Eucharist was prefigured by the loaves of proposition 
which were offered up to God upon a table of gold, and which 
could only be partaken of by the purest and most holy souls. 
(Exod. xxv. 30.) 

This Holy Eucharist was typified by that Paschal Lamb and 
that lamb which was sacrificed daily, morning and evening, for 
the sanctification of the people. (Exod. xxix. 38.) 

This Holy Eucharist was signified by that hearth-cake fortified 
by which the Prophet Elias journeyed to the Mountain of God, 
Horeb. (III. Kings xix. 6.) 

In the same way by the meal of Eliszeus, which kept away all 
bitterness from the pot of death. (IV. Kings iv. 41.) 

Likewise the boiled pottage into which Habacuc had broken 
bread. (Dan. xiv. 33.) 

We could produce many other prototypes by which God has 
traced, as it were, in the shade for the people of Israel the picture 
of His only begotten Son in the Holy Eucharist. It was only after 
the Word became flesh, after He had announced the Gospel, and 
when He was preparing to return to the Father from whom He 
came that He gave us this Adorable Sacrament prefigured for so 
many centuries. O inventive love of the most Sacred Heart of 
Jesus! As a true token of His love, with which He has loved us 
unto the end He placed Himself, not as formerly in the shadow, 
but in the reality, namely, in the most Holy Eucharist, for our 
delectation, our adoration, and our love. 

Truly the love of Jonathan’s heart for David was great because 
he loved him constantly in every danger until the end of his life; 
for this reason, and to give a proof of his love, he stripped himself 
of his coat, thereby renouncing, as it were, his dignity, to clothe 
his best and greatest friend and to protect him from his father’s 
anger. (I. Kings xviii. 4.) 
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Still greater though was that love of the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
for thy soul and thy heart, O Christian, when He offered you, 
at the very time you were preparing the cross for Him, not only 
His garments, but Himself as food in the Holy Eucharist. Pon- 
der, if you are able, the immensity of this love with which the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus has loved you, all unworthy as you are, and 
still loves you, by vouchsafing to come to you as often as you desire 
to approach this throne of grace. “O dove! What is there that 
I ought to do more to my vineyard that I have not done to it?” 
(Is. v. 4.) 

When Elias was taken up into heaven by a whirlwind, he left 
his mantle behind for Eliszeus as a special token of his love; by 
means of this mantle Eliseeus wrought miracles. He struck the 
waters of the Jordan and they divided and let him pass through 
so that he passed to the opposite side. (IV. Kings ii. 13.) 

How much greater is the love of our Lord in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment of the Altar than was the love of Elias in the chariot! He 
left behind not alone His garments, but Himself, His Sacred Heart 
under the white veil of His bread in the Holy Eucharist, to be 
the special consolation of our souls and the pledge of our everlast- 
ing glory. 

O Christian soul! ponder here the abyss of Divine love. God 
has set bounds to the sea, but the love of the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
in the Holy Eucharist knows no bounds. “Truly,” says St. Chrys- 
ostom, “He loved us unto the end, that is to say to the extremity 
of love, for what more could He do to show His love for us than 
to give Himself to us?” 

Joseph truly loved his brothers, although they were faithless 
traitors and unworthy of all love. He not only received them gra- 
ciously and with tears, at the time of the great famine, but he also 
admitted them to his royal table. 

Contemplate in Joseph a truly royal heart, which not only for- 
gets all wrongs, but entertains his greatest enemies as his best 
friends with wine and bread, and provides them with grain in 
abundance for the journey. “Joseph proved himself merciful in 
every particular,” says Petrus Cellensis, “but especially at the 
banquet; himself sold at the meal, he did not deny the brethren 
who had denied him.” But what is this shadow in regard to the 
infinite love with which the Sacred Heart of Jesus in the most 
Holy Sacrament of the Eucharist loved His Disciples and all of 
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us, although we are unworthy of all love, and were even His ene- 
mies, and with which He still loves us to-day. “Who,” exclaims 
St. Chrysostom, “can tell the power of the Lord, and what shep- 
herd pastures his sheep with his own blood?’ Aman, the first 
minister at the court of Perisa, considered it a great honor and dis- 
tinction to sit only once at the royal table as a guest, hence he said 
to his friends: “To-morrow I shall eat with the king.” “Eat thou 
with thy king, and to-morrow thou shalt hang upon the gallows,” 
for that is the favor of the world, and at the same time the ruin. 
We, however, have another King, who invites us not only to His 
royal, but to His divine table, with more than paternal love, and 
sets before us His most sweet Sacred Heart, and gives it to us 
for our food and drink, and makes, as it were, one heart with us. 
O good Jesus! “What is a man that Thou shouldst magnify him? 
or why dost Thou set thy inspiration upon Him?” (Job vii. 17.) 
O inspiration of love! what dost thou not extort, O sacred love? 
Thou dost take God out of Himself, so that in this Holy Sacra- 
ment of love He unites Himself most intimately with us. 

St. Cyril of Alexandria writes: “As when one melted wax is 
poured into another it becomes entirely mixed with the other, so 
he who receives the Body and Blood of the Lord becomes so united 
with Him, that Christ is in him and he is in Christ.”—O blessed 
union of the Sacred Heart of Jesus with our heart! Will not our 
heart at last melt with love for this most amiable Heart, especially 
in the Holy Sacrament of the Eucharist? “O most sacred and 
good Jesus!” exclaims the author of the “Imitation of Christ,” 
“what veneration. gratitude and praise do I not owe Thee, because 
Thou dost feed me with Thy most Sacred Body? Man’s under- 
standing is incapable of comprehending the inexpressible dignity 
of this Thy love.” 

The following will serve as confirmation of this truth: In the 
time of the Prophet Eliszeus the King of Syria sent soldiers to Sama- 
ria to take the Prophet prisoner, and to bring him to the king, either 


alive or dead. What did Eliseus do? When the King of Israel 


wished to make use of this favorable opportunity to take vengeance 
upon his enemy whom God had stricken blind, the Prophet would not 
allow it, and instead of vengeance, he refreshed the hungry and 
fatigued men by setting before them a great provision of meats, 
and letting them return to their home. (IV. Kings vi. 22.) Who 
is not astonished at this immense charity of Eliszeus towards those 
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robbers? Infinitely greater is the love of the most Sacred Heart of 
Jesus towards thee, O ungrateful soul; for when you prepared the 
cross for Him, when you gave Him vinegar and most bitter gall 
to drink, when you unceasingly clamored for the death of this in- 
nocent Lamb: behold then the meekest Heart of Jesus forgetting 
all these injuries; instead of striking you with the sword of justice, 
He set before you wine and bread, even His own Flesh and Blood 
as food and drink in the Holy Eucharist. O what a glorious exam- 
ple of vengeance! Unheard of love! “Wonder, and be astonished: 
for a work is done in your days, which no man will believe when it 
shall be told.” (Habac. i. 15.) O my Jesus! that lion which 
Samson slew gave to its own murderer a honeycomb in its jaws; 
Thou, O my Redeemer, as the lion of the race of Juda, didst in 
Thy boundless goodness give also to Thy bitterest enemies, yea 
even to Thy murderers, the Divine Manna of Thy most Sacred 
Body and Blood, as food and drink. What is sweeter than this 
Eucharistic honey? What is stronger than this lion? O how 
great is the abundance of the sweetness of Thy most Sacred 
Heart? O Christian souls taste and see how lovely the Lord is, 
and how sweet His Divine Heart is: “What breast of stone,” ex- 
claims St. Lawrence Justinian, “or what adamantine nature would 
not melt with reverence and devotion when it feels itself united 
bodily with God and God with it? The heart cannot grasp, the 
tongue cannot express, human reason is too weak to fathom such 
a mystery.” 

Great indeed was the love of that poor man for his only sheep, 
which he allowed to eat of his bread and drink of his cup; as is 
told in the Parable narrated by the Prophet Nathan to King David, 
to move him to repentance. More, yea infinitely more, has the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus loved you, O Christian soul! “He loved 
his own unto the end.” (Job. xiii. 1.) And that you may be 
constantly reminded of this boundless love, He gives you His 
Heart daily in the most Blessed Sacrament, as a pledge of eternal 
glory, as the Apostle says: “Who is the pledge of our inheritance, 
for the redemption of acquisition.” (Eph. i. 14.) 

It is fitting that we should render to the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
in the Holy Eucharist due reverence and adoration. If the Israel- 
ites reverenced so highly the shadow and the prototype of this 
most blessed mystery in the Ark of the Covenant (II. Kings vi. 
17): if King Solomon built for the ark at a tremendous cost the 
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magnificent temple which was to be called the Holy of Holies—what 
honor, what adoration should we not give to the living and Divine 
Heart of Jesus in the most Blessed Sacrament, ever present day and 
night, ever ready to console us in trouble, to counsel us in our 
doubts, and to grant us help in all dangers? 

Approach therefore with confidence to the throne of grace, re- 
membering that even Peter’s shadow cured the ills of many. What 
then cannot the most meek and Divine Heart of Jesus in the Holy 
Eucharist do for you if you approach with due reverence and 
adoration, and with a contrite and humbled heart? 


OCTAVE OF THE HOLY INNOCENTS. 
SHORT SERMON. 
INSTRUCTIONS ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 


X. DIviINE PROVIDENCE. 
BY THE REV. P. H., OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS. 


SYNOPSIS.—The providence of God made up of His wisdom and love. 
By this attribute, God, a. Gives what is necessary; b. Removes what is 
harmful; c. Directs all things to their proper end. Therefore, 1. All 
that God sends us is for our benefit, either here or hereafter; 2. We do 
wrong in opposing the will of God; 3. We should have the utmost con- 
fidence in God. Confidence in God, exemplified by Abraham’s consent 
to sacrifice his son Isaac. Confidence in God, strengthened by God’s 
words to St. Catherine of Sienna. Conclusion: Trust God in all cir- 
cumstances. 

The object of the lesson to-day is to endeavor to have you under- 
stand what Divine Providence is. 

Divine Providence, as St. Thomas Aquinas says, is nothing else 
but that most perfect knowledge and wisdom of God which puts 
everything that is outside of God in proper order, according to 
number, measure and weight, and leads it to its destination, to- 
gether with His fatherly and benevolent disposition to give to 
each creature the proper means by which it may attain its end and 
aims, and therefore its happiness. 

1. By this all-wise and all-benevolent Providence God preserves 
everything He has created, by giving on the one hand to each crea- 
ture everything that is necessary for its natural condition, and on 
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the other keeping away from it as long as he wishes everything 
that is hurtful and detrimental to it. 

2. By this Providence God conducts and directs everything in 
heaven and on earth, big or little, important or insignificant, in 
such a way that it may attain its end. 

It follows therfore that: a. God cannot err in His disposition of 
things, as so frequently happens with man, because He is led in all 
things by His Providence, which is connected with that infinite 
wisdom which knows everything most thoroughly, and which can 
never err; b. that all God ordains for us, be it health or sickness, 
life or death, good or bad, hard or easy, must be for our benefit, 
because all His dispensations emanate from His infinite love for 
us, which causes Him to aid us to obtain our aim and end, ie, 
eternal salvation. 

If this is clear, so also is the fact that we deceive ourselves and 
find ourselves doing a great wrong as soon as we oppose the or- 
der of things established by God, for by this we are striving to 
undo God’s will. 

If then, we, as Catholic Christians, believe that God knows, rec- 
ognizes and foresees everything, that He governs and maintains 
everything; that He has the power and will to help all, and that 
He as “our loving Father” cannot wish anything which may be 
harmful to us, it should be our most sacred duty to confide in His 
Providence and rely on it thoroughly, with the full conviction that 
we by ourselves can obtain nothing better than what God’s wisdom 
ordains for us. 

Holy Scripture gives us a beautiful example of this firm confi- 
dence in Divine Providence in Abraham. The promise had been 
made to him that his descendants should be multiplied as the stars 
of the firmament, and that in his seed all races should be blessed. 
Then the command of God was issued to him to sacrifice his only 
son, Isaac. That might have shaken his confidence, for how could 
the promise be fulfilled if he was obliged to kill his only son? 
Abraham, however, was accustomed to execute the Divine Will 
without opposition, so he took his son Isaac, placed a bundle of 
wood upon the shoulders of the boy, and started for the sacrifice. 
As they were walking along, the boy said, with childish fore- 
thought: “My dear father, we have fire and wood, but where is 
the victim to be sacrificed?” How profoundly must these words 
have stirred the father’s loving heart! Every word was as an ar- 
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row which pierced the father’s heart! Still, Abraham, compliant 
to the will of God, and relying with unshaken confidence upon 
His Providence, suppressed every feeling of anguish and answered: 
“The Lord will provide,” as if he would say: “My child, do not 
be solicitous about the sacrifice. We will only strive to accomplish 
the will of God and obey His decrees; the Lord will choose the vic- 
tim for Himself.” And the Lord did choose it Himself. Just as 
Abraham drew the sword and was about to strike his son an angel 
of the Lord appeared to him and said: “Lay not thy hand upon the 
boy, neither do thou anything to him; now I know that thou fear- 
est God, and hast not spared thy only begotten son for My sake. 
Abraham lifted up his eyes, and saw behind his back a ram 
amongst the briars sticking fast by the horns, which he took and 
offered for a holocaust instead of his son.” (Gen. xxii. 12.) O, 
may you, who in every trouble and trifling misfortune are so de- 
pressed and discouraged, never forget those words, “The Lord 
will provide.” If you are poor and forsaken, suffering want and 
poverty; if you have not a crust of bread or a cent of money: do 
not on that account be tempted to an injustice, have confidence! 
The Lord will provide! That hand which clothes the lilies of the 
field, and feeds and preserves the beasts of the forests, the fish in 
the water and the birds of the air, who has supported you for so 
many years, will continue to provide the necessary support for 
you. If you are persecuted, calumniated, and used despitefully, if 
no one will associate with you and all turn their back upon you, 
if no one will protect and help you, be of good heart, “the Lord 
will provide,” if only you have Him for a friend and know how to 
preserve His friendship. 

If you have a large family but small means, and you sometimes 
know not how to manage for your children, be consoled: “the Lord 
will provide” for them. Bring them up well, piously, obediently, 
and in the fear of God, that they may live in grace before Him. 

Are you sick and miserable, blind, lame, or a cripple, do you lie 


| upon a bed of suffering, and no one comes to bring you help and 


assistance; only be pious and patient, “the Lord will provide,” and 
if not in this world, most certainly in heaven above. Are you a 
poor laboring man, earning your bread by the sweat of your brow, 
and bending beneath the weight of hard work, do not curse or 
blaspheme on that account, “the Lord will provide;” you will not 
die of starvation. 
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A holy man has said that although God carries all things in His 
hands, He holds particularly in His hands three keys, which He 
always takes charge of and will entrust to no one. The first is the 
key to the wind, rain, snow, hail, lightning, thunder and hurti- 
canes. The second opens the graves and permits the dead to leave 
their sepulchres. The third opens the vast storeroom where every- 
thing that is necessary for the support of mankind, and above all, 
for the poor, is to be found in abundance. You can rely upon this, 
dear Christian, and be assured that God will feed and care for 
you if you will only commit yourself to His Providence. “My 
child,” the Saviour once said to His beloved spouse St. Catherine 
of Sienna, “think of Me, then I shall think of and care for thee.” 
If all men were to do this, everyone would certainly be provided 
for in the best way. But our spirit of pride, our will which is 
ever ready to oppose itself to the dispensations of God; that mean 
distrust, the faint-heartedness and want of faith with which we 
withdraw ourselves from His protection; our unlawful, sinful 
lives, whereby we render ourselves unworthy of His protection: 
these are what close against us God’s generous hand, and shut out 
the stream of His graces. But henceforth we will rely with un- 
shaken confidence upon the all-governing Providence of the Lord 
and commit ourselves to it with perfect resignation. Then let God 
see to Our preservation; we on our part have nothing to trouble 
about. For He has said: “Think thou only of Me, then will I think 
and take care of thee.’ In this way can we live on in peace, with- 
out care; and my wish for you to-day is, “May such peace be with 


oe 


you. 


TRUST IN GOD. 
BY THE REV. JOSEPH V. TRACY, D.D., BOSTON. 


SYNOPSIS.—The care and accuracy of St. Matthew in writing his Gospel, 
shown here, especially in comparison with the apocryphal Gospels of 
the early days. Among the many lessons taught by this portion we 
can dwell in particular on: 1. Trust in God under all circumstances; 
2. Obedience to the inspirations of God; 3. Prudence in following out 
these inspirations; 4. Self-sacrifice in the discharge of the duties im- 
posed by God according to our station of life, and especially in reference 
to fathers of families. All these brought out by a consideration of St. 
Joseph’s action in his care of the Child Jesus, as told in to-day’s Gospel. 
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Brethren, one of the most heartrending events mentioned in 
biblical history is the brutal murder of the infants of Bethlehem 
and its vicinity to satisfy the jealous whim of the disease-crazed 
tyrant, Herod the Great. Thanks be to God, the deed missed its 
real object. In the Gospel of to-day we read of the safe return from 
Egypt of the Infant Messias, whom it had threatened, and of His 
happy settlement in the towns of Nazareth, in Galilee. 

Scant though the account of the occurrence given by St. Mat- 
thew is, still it is not so meagre but that it presents an instance of 
that historical care which characterizes all the evangelical writings. 
In one of the verses just read to you we are told that Archelaus 
“reigned in Judea,” 1.e., assumed royal functions; and the his- 
torian Josephus informs us that for a short time after the death of 
the great Herod, this son did give out and regard himself as king; 
but not for long, because Augustus, the Roman Emperor, refused 
to confirm in that dignity; and he was forced to content him- 
self with the less ambitious title of ethnarch, or governor. 

The restraint and accuracy of St. Matthew are all the more no- 
ticeable in presence of the diffuseness and fallacious statements 
with which the apocryphal or pretended gospels of early days 
abound, particularly in regard to the first years of our Lord’s life. 
About these very incidents of the flight into Egypt, the residence 
there, and the journey back again into Palestine, they contain many 
and extravagant details; for which, needless to say, there is seldom 
if ever any more reliable basis than the fertile imaginations of 
those with whom the stories originated. 

Apart, however, from its interest as an example of evangelic 
accuracy and restraint, this passage from St. Matthew, in com- 
mon with every line of the gospels, is just brimful of helpful sug- 
gestion and edifying lesson. There is, for example, the light in 
which it presents the conduct of St. Joseph. If ever a good man 
was tried by hard experience, he certainly was. You may remember 
the painful misgiving that filled him when he first realized that his 
virgin wife was with child; then when away from home and un- 
able to make even the humblest preparation for the event, the 
Divine Child was born; again circumstances constrain him to seek 
safety out of his own country and among an alien people; and, 
finally, he finds it unsafe to return whither he had looked forward 
to bringing up the child;—in the place where He was born and 
among the hills and valleys hallowed by the memories of his own 
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great ancestor, the kingly David. Surprised, crossed, thwarted, 
one may say, at every point, the poise of the man’s character is, 
withal, ever manifest: there is no irritation, no stubbornness; no 
sign of despair; no railing against fate; no self-assertion. He 
fulfilled to the letter the Gospel’s definition of him as “a just 
man”: 7.e., in scriptural phrase, a man of religious exactness: 
one who in every detail of life saw and sought God and His will. 
And, signs upon it, God never failed him; but in ways extraordi- 
nary guided and rewarded his extraordinary faithfulness and his 
complete obedience. 

Even if, moreover, the good man knew himself safe in the ex- 
ceeding care of the Almighty, yet never for an instant did he fail 
to exercise a full measure of human prudence. Thus, when, back 
within the boundaries of Israel, he learned that Archelaus, who 
followed in the evil courses of his father and had none of his 
greater qualities, ruled Judea, he felt that, notwithstanding the 
inspiration which had guided him, it was time to halt; to consider 
and examine and seek more light lest by going too far even in the 
fulfilment of what he knew to be a right impulse, he might inter- 
fere with the Divine purpose. Then, when once more assured of 
what that purpose was, unhesitatingly he set about carrying it out; 
although he could not but foresee that its guidance placed him and 
his within the power of another one of the Herodian brood—An- 
tipas, the treacherous and sensual governor of Galilee, at whose 
command John the Baptist was beheaded at a later day. Besides 
manifesting unhesitating confidence in Providence and prudent 
foresight, Joseph showed himself a perfect example of sacrifice of 
self out of devotion to the interests of his family. He recog- 
nized himself simply as an instrument in the hands of God for its 
welfare. He never stopped to see if his own best interests were 
thus safe-guarded: one thing alone he knew—his duty to mother 
and child; and with it he identified everything else. The fact of 
his duty, this by itself, is sufficient for him: outside of this nothing 
was to be thought of. 

Brethren, without going farther for helpful suggestions and edi- 
fying lessons in the Gospel of the day, is there not an abundance 
of such in the considerations already dwelt upon? 

First—who among us but needs to learn from St. Joseph how to 
accept what life brings us in the spirit in which God sends it, and 
to have childlike confidence in His dispensation? And is not this 
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all the more necessary in face of the fact that men so easily tend to 
minimize their relations with the Almighty, to make the attain- 
ment of their own plans and wishes the gauge of life’s success, 
and to rely solely upon their own resources? How easily Catholics 
even relegate God to an obscure and small place in their lives, and 
cease to remember the place of His Providence in their concerns. 
Trials, labor, straitened circumstances, illness, obscure position are 
all lumped together as misfortunes—one or all to be got rid of as 
soon as possible. That these things are God’s angels, messengers 
of the graces He, Who knows all things, knows to be best for us— 
how comparatively few there are who view them in this light and 
submit to their discipline as the trusting child submits to the re- 
straint and training imposed for his good by a devoted and long- 
experienced father! And so men struggle and chafe and complain 
and lead weary and unsatisfactory lives; striving after tinsel and 
not turning to account the real gold with which their hands are 
filled. Ah, if they would only turn to the good God and seek His 
will, as St. Joseph did, humbly confident that what comes from 
Him must be for the best,—if they would but accept it in the right 
spirit,—then, indeed, life would take on a new aspect; for the true 
meaning of hardship and disappointment and sorrow being under- 
stood and their lesson learned, selfishness and envy and discontent 
and stubbornness are dried up in the soul; and in their place ap- 
pear mildness and longanimity and charity and joy and benignity, 
and that serene peace, of its nature like unto the security enjoyed 
by the blessed in heaven: of one as of the other, God Himself is 
the rock of strength, and He cannot be shaken. 

Besides the first lesson of confidence in God (a confidence that 
is strengthened rather than shaken by crosses) taught so clearly 
by the course of action followed by St. Joseph, there is, even for 
those who practice this confidence—in a special way indeed for 
them—the helpful and necessary suggestion, that in all their con- 
cerns they should exercise a due degree of human prudence; just 
as he did when he hesitated to risk a return to Bethlehem and 
waited for further light. Confidence in God does not permit one 
to tie up his talent in a napkin; to be shiftless about temporal con- 
cerns; to neglect the ordinances of health and the remedies sup- 
plied by nature. On the contrary, this very confidence means that 
whatever God has put at one’s command will be developed, in- 
creased, turned to account to the best of his ability. When this 
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has been done, however, and he still finds reason to hesitate or 
question, then, indeed, he falls back upon Him who never yet 
failed the faithful servant: making the wish to do His will the 
supreme law of the circumstances in which he finds himself, and 
leaving the issue altogether in the hands of the Almighty. 

But if St. Joseph, brethren, be an exemplar of confidence in 
God, characterized by the reasonable exercise of human prudence, 
he showed himself also, you remember an ideal type of devotion to 
his family; and is there not here an aspect of his character which 
may well cause every Catholic father to weigh his own conduct in 
this regard and learn from the saint how God expects him to act. 
As surely as the Almighty ordained him to live for the interests 
of Jesus and Mary, so truly is every father thus commissioned to 
act for his household. To have confidence in his own, to put him- 
self out for their well-being, to bear the burden of their sustenance, 
to hold and direct them by the power of his self-sacrifice, to soften 
hardship and sweeten correction with his love, and to find his own 
comfort in their happiness, herein lies the father’s duty and thence 
also is born his reward: a devotion, a consideration, a care, a 
reciprocal love from each of his, that make the household, how- 
ever straitened its circumstances, a very foretaste of that heaven 
the greater felicity of which he is destined, by reason of his faith- 
fulness, to enjoy eternally. 

On the other hand, the man who lives not for his family, but 
seeks rather to have it exist for himself; who makes the law of 
the household not love and service, but what suits his whim, or his 
passion, or his ease, or his pecuniary advantage; who is irritated 
by what his wife and children enjoy; who leaves his good-humor 
outside and brings home his worries, his bad manners and ill 
temper; ah, for him there is a different story: a story the sad se- 
quel of which is all too painfully evidenced by the unhappy homes, 
the crossed lives and broken characters which one meets with 
everywhere, and too frequently, unfortunately, even among Catho- 
lics. 

Brethren, assuredly no more propitious occasion could there be 
for fixing these lessons of to-day’s gospel in our minds and resolv- 
ing to fulfil them in our conduct than this the vigil of that great 
feast, which commemorates the manifestation of Jesus Christ 
to the Gentile world; for of that manifestation two chief re- 
sults were: 1. The revelation to men of their close relationship 
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to God, which is the basis of the confidence they are held to place 
in Him: and, 2. The sacramental nature of marriage, on which the 
Christian family is founded. 

Let us, then, take these lessons deeply to heart, making our 
own earnest prayer the words of the Church in the Mass: Al- 
mighty and Everlasting God, direct Thou our acts in a way pleas- 
ing to Thy will; so that we may merit to abound in good works 
done in the name of Thy Beloved Son, Who, with Thee, in the 
unity of the Holy Ghost, liveth and reigneth one God forever and 
ever. Amen! 


OCTAVE OF THE EPIPHANY. 
SHORT SERMON. 


INSTRUCTIONS ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 
XI. Gop, THE PRESERVER AND RULER. 
BY THE REV. P. H., OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. God’s complaint through Osee. This complaint a very 
just one. 

Il. Necessity of preservation by God, shown, 1. By the nothingness 
of — 2. By examples: a. Pendulum; b. Water of mill; c. Ship with- 
out prot. 

III. This preservation is: 1. Mighty; 2. Universal; 3. Wise; 4 
Loving. 

IV. This preservation is shown even by affliction. 

V. Place all confidence in God. 


I. 


Through the mouth of the Prophet Osee, God bursts forth into 
this sorrowful complaint: “And I was like a foster-father to Eph- 
raim: I carried them in my arms: and they knew not that I healed 
them.” (Osee xi. 3.) 

This complaint over ingratitude is very natural. It is a great 
grief to a father when his unworthy, wayward child does not ac- 
knowledge his paternal care and support, or pays little heed or 
respect to the father who cares for him. But, my dear brethren! 
if we look around us now and observe how men live upon earth, 
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and how they behave towards God in the course of their lives, must 
we not admit sorrowfully that either they do not know Him by 
whom they are preserved, cared for, and supported, or that they 
do not wish to acknowledge God’s blessings? In truth it is not 
surprising if God repeats his lamentation, and now says of Chris- 
tians: “I am like a foster-father to all men, I have carried them in 
my arms as a loving father would his little child, but few of them 
know that I care for them.” We, at least, to whom this is said, 
ought to live always in grateful remembrance that God preserves 
and cares for us every moment. For “it is far more,” says St. Au- 
gustine, for God to preserve the world in its existence than for Him 
to have created it and called it into existence. 

Or rather, “what would it have availed us that God should have 
created the earth and us men, if He had immediately withdrawn 
His hand from us, and have allowed us to pull back into that noth- 
ingness from whence we came?” What good does it do if a pot- 
ter forms a vessel out of clay, if a sculptor fashions a beautiful 
statue, if an artist paints a picture, what good is it, I say, in case 
the potter breaks his vessel to pieces on the spot, the sculptor de- 
stroys his statue, the artist obliterates his colors? It would be 
the same as if neither the vessel, nor the statue, nor the picture had 
ever been made! However, the world has been in existence almost 
six thousand years, and for this length of time men have lived upon 
earth. To whom can we, and ought we, attribute this but to God 
who has preserved us? “Thou hast formed me,” says the Psalm- 
ist, “and laid Thy hand upon me.” This means, as the learned 
Cardinal Bellarmine explains: “Thou hast made man, O Lord, 
and after having made him, Thou didst not forsake him, as other 
artists do when they have finished their task, but Thou layest Thy 
hand upon man to lead him, to preserve and, as it were, to carry him 
in Thy hand. Otherwise man would fall back into dust, or rather 
into nothingness.” 

Remove the pendulum from the works of a clock only for a 
moment and they stop immediately. Turn off the water-course 
from a mill, or stop its supply, and at once the motion of the 
wheel will cease, the whole mill will be at a standstill. Launch a 
well equipped boat with sails, oars, etc., upon the high seas, but 
place no man at the helm to conduct its course, and it will be 
tossed hither and thither, become the sport of the winds and waves, 
finally be wrecked and go to pieces. Not even a little log hut can 
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last long without the care of a master’s hand; first the roof, then 
the flooring, at another time the walls, are damaged by the weather, 
by rain, cold, etc., and they have to be repaired or rebuilt. How 
is it possible, then, that this vast universe—heaven and earth, with 
everything that they contain—could have lasted so many thou- 
sands of years if the hand of God had not preserved it? If God 
were to withdraw His hand even for a moment we should return 
into the abyss of our nothingness. For this reason, therefore, it 
is our duty to thank the Lord every moment, and to implore Him 
never to withdraw His mighty hand from us. 

If one of you were to be let down by a rope from the top of this 
church, and you feared that he who was holding you up would 
let the rope slip from his hands, how earnestly would you not beg 
of him for God’s sake to hold the rope tight! Now reflect that we 
are all in much greater danger than a person suspended by a rope 
from a great height. For God could preserve us, even if others 
would let us fall; but he from whom God withdraws His hand, 
cannot be saved from destruction, either by an angel, or by man, 
or by the whole world put together. 

Thus does God preserve the universe and everything within it. 
“For He made the little and the great, and He hath equally care- 
of all.” (Wis. vi. 8.) 


II. 


But how does He preserve, conduct and rule all this? To this 
Holy Scripture replies in the same Book of Wisdom: “The wisdom 
and providence of God reaches from end to end mightily, and 
orders all things sweetly.” (Wis. viii. 1.) Divine wisdom there- 
fore reaches from one end of creation to the other in all things; it 
extends from the highest heavens to the deepest abyss; from the 
most beautiful and highest of the angels to the smallest worm 
crawling in the dust, and His orders befall each one, even as the 
Holy Ghost says: 

1. “Mightily,” that is to say so strong, so powerfully, and with 
such authority that no creature in heaven or upon earth is able to 
withstand God’s arrangements. “There is no counsel against the 
Lord,” says Solomon. (Prov. xxi. 30.) No power, no cunning, no 
force, no. malice, no plans, no matter how well thought out, can 
work against God’s orders. If the power, wisdom and ability of 
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all kings and queens, princes and nobles, priests and laymen, all 
physicians and jurists, were to be united, they could not prevent the 
very least thing trom happening which God has decreed. Sooner, 
indeed, as God has Himself said, will heaven and earth pass away 
than that a single letter of His Word shall be altered. 

Foolish, therefore, are those persons who oppose God’s de- 
crees by force, or curse, deride and complain when God visits them 
with sickness, poverty, crosses and sufferings. All complaints are 
in vain! for God does all things as He pleases, and as He knows in 
His unerring wisdom, that all will be for His glory and our salva- 
tion, with a power and authority that nothing can prevent. But 
because He is not only our Lord and Master, but our Father also, 
and to His awful power unites His infinite goodness and love, be- 
hold, my friends, He not only arranges all things mightily, but also, 

2. Lovingly. For it is love that leaves us our free will in all His 
arrangements, so that what He decrees for us in His power be- 
comes meritorious for us, and by these thoughts, crosses and suf- 
ferings are made easier to bear. Yes, it is out of love that He does 
not ordain for us that which would surpass our strength, which 
would be too much or too difficult for us. “For God is a faith- 
ful master,” says the Apostle, who does not burden us with more 
than we can bear, and even temptations (or sufferings) become 
profitable to us. 

Thus he allowed Joseph to be sold by his brethren, and through 
Putiphar to be thrown into prison, to exalt him afterwards to the 
governorship of all Egypt. He permitted Moses to be laid by his 
mother in a basket of rushes in the water, that in this way he might 
be discovered by Pharaoh’s daughter and be brought up at court 
to be the leader and redeemer of his people. Thus did He allow 
the chaste Susanna to be condemned to death, so as to make known 
her virtue to the people as a shining example, to unmask her false 
accusers and to deliver them up to justice. Thus did He permit 
His only begotten Son, Jesus Christ, to die a disgraceful death 
upon the cross, that through Him all mankind be redeemed, 
and that He might be made judge over the living and the dead. 

In the same way God inflicts the direst poverty upon some peo- 
ple who otherwise would go to hell with the rich glutton, that they 
may one day attain to the kingdom of heaven: for, “Blessed are 
the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” He per- 
mits others to be persecuted, reviled, insulted; others to be tor- 
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tured or killed, to save their souls; for, “Blessed are they who 
suffer persecution for justice’ sake.” He abandons some to a con- 
tinual sickness in order to preserve their souls strong and healthy ; 
others He calls out of this life by an early death “so that with 
increasing age their pure hearts may not be hurt by evil.” Briefly 
we can say with the Psalmist: “All the ways of the Lord in which 
He leads all created things to their end, are a proof of His mercy 
and truth.” (Ps. xxiv.) 

This is the manner in which God preserves the world, conducts 
and rules it. If then, He orders everything upon earth with power 
and love, “Cast all your solicitude upon Him; for He hath care of 
you.” (I. Pet. v. 7.) 

He knows best what is harmful or profitable for you, and He 
can only wish that which can be of use to you and tend to your 
salvation. Be assured, therefore: that as long as God rules above, 
everything upon this earth will be well ordered. 


OBEDIENCE. 


BY THE REV. P. A. SHEEHAN, DONERAILE, IRELAND. 


“He went down to Nazareth, and was subject to them.” 


SYNOPSIS.—Obedience. 
I. The rapid progress made in the commemoration of Christ's life. 


II. Our Lord’s humility, shown by His, 1. Birth; 2. Passion; 3. In- 
stitution of the Holy Eucharist; 4. Obedience. 

III. Obedience is based on, 1. Humility; 2. Self-sacrifice. 

IV. Motives for obedience, 1. God’s will; 2. Reverence for superiors; 
3. Utility of the virtue; 4. Necessity of the virtue. 

V. Exhortation to the constant practice of obedience. 


We are making rapid progress, my brethren, in our commemo- 
ration of the life of our Divine Lord. It is only a fortnight since 
we saw Him laid the new-born Babe in the manger at Bethlehem: 
a week ago, and He was taken to the temple to be circumcised: 
scarcely three days have elapsed since we have seen kings around 
Him, still an infant, but already acknowledged as God of the 
universe and King of “Men,” and in to-day’s Gospel that striking 
episode is put before us for our consideration, which pictures our 
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Divine Redeemer in the midst of the doctors of Jerusalem, no 
longer an infant, apparently helpless, but a child endowed with 
wisdom more than human, putting to shame the gray-haired wis- 
dom of Jerusalem, hearing them, as they tried to interpret the 
words of the Holy Spirit, asking them questions, as He after- 
wards asked them in the streets of Jerusalem, leaving His enemies 
dumb, and answering them, so that, as the Gospel says, “They 
wondered much upon seeing Him.” It is a rapid stride we have 
made compressing twelve years of our Lord’s life into three days: 
and it is a sudden change, instantaneous as all the movements of 
God seem to be, from child unseen, hidden in His Mother’s arms in 
Bethlehem, and yet throwing Jerusalem into a panic, to the same 
child carrying consternation among the doctors by the words of 
heavenly wisdom which He spoke. It is not on this event, my 
brethren, we would dwell to-day, but upon that remarkable sen- 
tence which closes the Gospel, and which is a complete history of the 
greater part of our Lord’s life—His hidden life at Nazareth, the 
twelve years that preceded the events of this day’s Gospel—the 
eighteen years that succeeded until Christ commenced His public 
ministry: “He went down to Nazareth, and was subject to them.” 

We have seen what was the humiliation of our Divine Lord in 
His birth; and it is easy to trace that humiliation through the 
whole course of His life. And it is not extravagant to say the 
humiliation of our Divine Lord did not cease on Calvary; that the 
eternal union with His Sacred Humanity will always in a certain 
sense be a source of humiliation as well as a source of infinite 
honor to Him. So, too, until the end of time He will continue that 
greatest of all humiliations, His Real Presence in the Blessed Sac- 
rament, a humiliation, like the humiliation of His birth, self-in- 
flicted, but the source too of many irreverences and humiliations, 
inflicted, like the sufferings of Calvary, by the hands of His sinful 
creatures. 

One of the many ways in which He exercised that humility was 
by the practice of a virtue that is very closely allied to humility, 
and that rests upon humility as its foundation—I mean the virtue 
of obedience. He practiced that virtue in Heaven: “Holocausts and 
oblations thou wouldst not; but a body hast thou fitted for me; 
then, said I, behold I come; in the head of the book it was written 
of me that I should do Thy will, O my God.” He practiced that 
virtue upon earth; for every act was conformable to the will of His 
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Heavenly Father: “I came not to do My Own will; but the will 
of Him who sent Me.” “Father, if it be possible, let this chalice 
pass from Me; nevertheless, not My will, but Thine be done.” 
And every act of His life was done in obedience to others, except 
where the will of His Father demanded a prior obedience. Even 
His birth was an act of obedience. It was obedience to the decree 
of Cesar that brought His mother to Bethlehem, and there He was 
born, to be enrolled at the instant of His birth as the subject of a 
temporal prince. 

His circumcision in the temple was an act of obedience to the 
Jewish ceremonial law. What was the obedience of His life we 
may learn from that one sentence of the Evangelist: “He went 
down to Nazareth and was subject to them.” And during His 
Passion He had no will of His own, being perfectly resigned to 
the will of His Father, and submissive alternately to the brutal 
soldiers that arrested Him, and the judge who condemned Him un- 
justly. Even still Christ is obedient—obedient to the voice of the 
priest in the Sacrifice of the Mass. Five words from His sinful 
creature, and He runs through a series of miracles, each as won- 
derful as the greatest miracle He wrought on earth, and repeats a 
greater mystery than the Incarnation, compelled thereto by the 
joint action of His love for men, and His obedience to the power 
with which He vested His ministers, and the law of love which 
He established. 

From the example of our Divine Lord we shall learn at once 
what is the nature of obedience: it is simply the sacrifice of our 
will. Faith demands the sacrifice of our intellects; it demands that 
one should acknowledge as true that which we do not understand ; 
it demands that one should admit that human reason is imperfect 
and finite in its operations, and it compels our assent to truths of 
an order to which reason is a stranger. Obedience demands that we 
sacrifice our wills; that we consent to yield ourselves up to the dis- 
cretion of others; to acknowledge the right in others to determine 
what we shall do or omit; and therefore reduced from theory to 
practice, it is the prompt and cheerful execution of the command- 
ments of those whose right to rule we acknowledge. Obedience is 
therefore the practice of humility, and it affords the readiest proof 
that we are really humble. For humility is an act of the intellect 
enlightened by God whereby we understand our nothingness in the 
eyes of God, and our inferiority to our fellow-creatures. Obedience 
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is the effect of that humility, forcing the soul to submit blindly to 
the will of God and to the will of our superiors by whom the will of 
God is manifested. 

Again obedience is based upon mortification. It is the clearest 
sign of a spirit truly mortified. There are many in the world 
gifted by nature with iron wills, that crush down all obstacles, 
that can bear austerities without murmuring, that can tame their 
flesh and subdue every rebellion within them, by fasting and hair- 
cloth and the discipline, and yet be by no means mortified, because 
that iron will cannot subdue itself, nor can it subdue the pride 
which the consciousness of the possession of such a will originates, 

And so it has been to the world many times a matter of surprise 
and a subject of scandal that men, apparently to all outer seeming, 
austere, mortified, self-annihilated, could have been so abandoned 
by God as to lose the faith, and to labor to bring many others with 
them to perdition. They went about with pale, emaciated faces,— 
body and soul barely kept together,—mere shadows that a breath 
would dissolve, and men called them saints; yet they were casta- 
ways, abandoned by God, which was clearly proven when their 
sanctity was put to the test, for when the Church demanded their 
obedience, and God demanded the sacrifice of their wills, they re- 
fused that obedience and that sacrifice, without which, in the eyes 
of God, the austerities of a Simon Stylites were utterly unavailing. 
So it was with Blaise Pascal in the last century; and Protestants, 
when they repeat his calumnies against the Church and the religious 
orders, point to his sunken face and his mortified ascetic appear- 
ance, and they ask us do we not find in these sufficient motives of 
credibility? No! because it was not austerity, but vinegar that 
made him pale and thin; the gall of bitterness of wounded pride 
and quick susceptibilities, that were made doubly sensitive by 
being pampered. If a single act of his life would bear comparison 
with this: “He went down to Nazareth, and was subject to 
them,” we might lend him an ear, but all the externals of sanc- 
tity do not prove to us his vocation from God, if not sealed with 
the seal of obedience. Therefore it is that St. Augustine says that 
obedience is the greatest virtue; the origin, the mother of all 
virtues. 

“Obedience,” says St. Gregory, “is the only virtue which implants 
the other virtues in the mind, and preserves them when they are im- 
planted. Obedience is better than sacrifice: because by sacrifice the 
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flesh of another is immolated, by obedience our own will is sacri- 
ficed to Almighty God.” 

There are two other motives for obedience besides those al- 
ready mentioned, and they are the reverence which we owe to those 
we are bound to obey, and acknowledge the utility of obedience 
and its necessity for the preservation of any kind of society. 
There is first the reverence which we owe to those we are bound 
to obey, and without this reverence our obedience will be imperfect. 
It will be wanting in its principal motive. Our obedience may be 
meritorious, but it will not be obedience properly so-called. It 
may be some other virtue, or it may be only a servile fear. If | 
obey the commandments of God through fear of the punishments 
He inflicts on those who disobey, we may call that virtue, if it 
be called a virtue, compliance, or prudence, or by any other name, 
but it is not obedience. 

For obedience supposes that I yield up my own will, because He 
whom I obey wishes it. It therefore supposes as a motive rever- 
ence and affection. So, too, when a child obeys its parents, it is but 
little gratification to know that it is through fear of chastisement, 
very little gratification, indeed, to feel that your house is changed 
into a prison, that the law of sternness and just judgments has su- 
perseded the law of filial reverence and affection. Yet there are 
many, even here to-day, with whom even sternness and judgment 
are a thing of the past, who have no longer any power over their 
children. They never had the power that springs from love and 
affection, because by the bad example of their lives they sowed 
the seeds of neglect and irreligion, and these could bring forth 
no other fruit than disrespect and contempt. Oh! there are few 
houses in the world to-day like that house of Nazareth—very few 
houses that reproduce even faintly the holiness and the peace and 
the serene happiness that dwelt with that Family on earth, Joseph 
and Mary and Jesus. Where shall you find nowadays the perfect 
obedience that the Infant God: aye, and the Man-God, too, paid to 


_ his Mother and foster Father? Obedience springs from humility 


and self-denial, and deep reverence, that God Himself was proud to 
pay to those highly gifted creatures that He had chosen for Him- 
self. For, mark you, I don’t say humility or self-denial alone, as 
if our Divine Lord did say: “These are my creatures, and now to 
humble myself I will obey them,” but have added reverence, too, 
and this was His primary motive, that He saw the dignity to which 
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the Father had raised her, saw the beauty with which the Spirit had 
clothed her, and saw that she was His Mother, who loved Him 
tenderly, and for whom every pulse of His heart gave assurance of 
affection, and therefore it was no device of His humility to obey 
her, but the action of His intelligence that saw her worth, and the 
promptness of His Heart that appreciated it. His was obedience 
that knew no fear; His an affection that never degenerated into 
disrespectful familiarity ; neither was His an eye-serving obedience, 
that reverenced the Mother before her face, and made light of the 
Mother when away from her presence, but her memory, her image 
in His mind was as sacred to Him, and as hallowed as her presence. 
Oh! there are very few households in our days like that of Naza- 
reth, very few children like the boy Jesus, and I suppose the reason 
is, that there are very few fathers like Joseph, and very few mothers 
like Mary. 

Lastly, there is the utility of obedience as the surest way to se- 
cure salvation; and there is the necessity of obedience, without 
which, as a strong ligament to bind together any society, the ele- 
ments of union become elements of discord. Its utility—for the 
saints tell us it is the shortest way to perfection. “It is the holo- 
caust which leaves nothing unconsecrated to God.” Poverty conse- 
crates our wealth to God, temperence consecrates our flesh, obe- 
dience consecrates everything we possess to God, leaving us noth- 
ing which we can call our own, not even our wills. And there- 
fore St. Anselm compares a good secular, be he priest or layman, 
to one who offers to God all the fruits of the tree of His life, but 
a religious under-vow of obedience, to one who gives to God not 
only the fruits of the tree, but the tree itself. 

It is needless to dwell on the necessity of obedience. It is evi- 
dent that if harmony be the law of creation, so must obedience, 
without which there is neither order nor harmony. There is not a 
single creature on earth that does not move in obedience to cer- 
tain laws; neither can any society maintain itself, whether it be 
the vast society of the Catholic Church, or the society of the small- 
est household, in which superiority is not recognized, and deference 
paid to the superior. Therefore it is that all religious societies 
outside the Catholic Church are disintegrated and disorganized be- 
cause the principle of their origin was disobedience, and they carry 
that principle with them in their rebellion. 

But we know that the yoke of Jesus Christ is sweet and His 
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burden light, and we have our answer to all that may be advanced 
about human liberty and the like, and that answer is the life of 
Jesus Christ, whose followers we profess to be. And just as when 
they object to our reverence for his Blessed Mother we point to 
Bethlehem and Nazareth and Calvary; and when they object to 
our practice of mortification, we point to every incident of His 
life; so when they object to our obedience as unmanly and servile, 
we point to this of the Evangelist, amongst many other sentences: 
“He went down to Nazareth and was subject to them.” 

It is unnecessary, my brethren, to recommend such obedience to 
you. The Church of God is a kind Mother and not a harsh mis- 
tress. Yet there are some among us children of the Church who 
are not its children, but its galley-slaves. They pay the Church 
no obedience, they will not obey its precepts; they will not fre- 
quent the Sacraments, and if they come to Mass, God alone knows 
what motive brings them hither. They will not sever their con- 
nection with the Church, because they know it would cost them 
their souls; at the last moments they will demand the Sacraments 
as a rightful inheritance; but they will find a stern judge in Him 
who was a model of obedience here on earth. Do you, my breth- 
ren, carry with you into your families that spirit of obedience with 
which God has inspired you to regard his Church? Recognize the 
fact that we are mutually dependent upon one another, that we lean 
upon one another, and all upon God; that therefore we are bound 
to yield our wills to the wills of our superiors and even to those 
whose are inferior to us. So, children, learn to love your parents 
and to obey them because you love them, as Jesus obeyed His 
Mother because He loved her. Husbands and wives, learn to be 
mutually forbearing, and teach your children to obey you because 
they respect you, and therefore beware of ever once giving them 
bad example; for the minds of children are very quick, and if the 
mind of your child once revolts from you, your relationship is sev- 
ered. You may continue to be his warder or keeper—you are no 
longer his father or mother. Masters, respect your servants, and 
do no violence to their feelings, knowing that you also have a Mas- 
ter in heaven. And servants, obey your masters with respect and 
fear, and in the simplicity of your hearts, as you would obey Christ. 
Whatever you do, labor as if for the Lord, and not for men, know- 
ing that it is from God you will receive your reward. 
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SECOND SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY. 
SHORT SERMON. 
INSTRUCTIONS ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 


XII. THe First Man. 


BY THE REV. P. H., OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS. 


“And you shall praise the name of the Lord your God, who hath done 
wonders with you.”’—Joel ii. 26. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Mode of creation: Not “Let there be,’ but, “Let us make.” 

Il. What is man? a. Crown epitome of creation. Microcosm. 

b. Lord of world. Some power over creatures lost, but much remains. 

Lesson: Not to bring ourselves down to level of the beasts. c. Image 

of God; spiritual; eternal; free; conscious; ubiquitous; powerful; capable 

of holiness. d. Heir of heaven. Able to look upwards. e. Partaker in 

divine nature. Power over the world; over devils; over human life; 
over happiness of others; over ministry of angels. 

III. Conclusion: Preserve consciousness of dignity. Imitate Christ. 


God had created the world and arranged it perfectly. He Him- 
self cast a look of scrutiny upon it and found that everything was 
good. Yet there was something wanting, and to produce this the 
Omniscient retired into Himself, considered and took counsel with 
Himself. What was it to be? Listen! for according to His mys- 
terious counsel He said: “Let us make”! Remarkable! why is it 
not as formerly: “Let there be”? “Let there be light”! “Let there 
be a firmament”! “Let the waters be gathered together”! “Let the 
earth bring forth green herb’! “Let there be lights made in the 
firmament of heaven”! “Let the waters bring forth fish’! “Let 
the earth bring forth the living creature in its kind, cattle and 
creeping things, and beasts of the earth according to their kinds”! 
Thus spake God formerly: why did he now change His speech? 
Who is the extraordinary being that is now to appear? Know then, 
dear brethren, this being is ourselves, this creature is man! God 
Himself said it: “Let us make man”! What a miraculous work 
then man must be! Let us to-day consider this wonderful creature 
more closely, and for this purpose answer the question of the 
Psalmist : 


“What is man”? 
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To this question I reply: 

1. Man is the crown of the visible creation. For of what other 
creatures do we read that the Triune God took counsel beforehand 
with Himself so as to bring it forth? Upon what work did God, 
as it were, personally lay His hands to create it? This did not 
happen with the creatures of heaven, nor with those of earth, but 
only with man. “And the Lord God formed man of the slime of 
the earth,” says Holy Writ, “and breathed into his face the breath 
of life.” (Gen. ii. 7.) Man is consequently the most excellent being 
of the visible creation, he is the most perfect work of the infinitely 
wise Master; he is the greatest miracle of the Almighty between 
heaven and earth; he is the chosen vessel of Divine goodness; in 
him the Divine power, wisdom and goodness are in a certain meas- 
ure exhausted. Man is the keystone of God’s works; he is the last 
link in the chain of creatures; he is the bond between the corporeal 
and spiritual worlds, the abridgment of all created things. We 
can say with St. Gregory Nazianzen: “Man is a world in min- 
iature.” For “he exists with the stones, lives with the plants, 
grows wtih the trees, feels with the animals, understands and 
knows with the angels.” 

As St. Ambrose very beautifully expresses it: “It is right that 
man should appear at the end of the history of creation, as the last 
of the created works; for he is the sum, the abridgment of the 
whole of creation. As a matter of fact, God has united the spirit- 
ual and the material world in man, and stamped the universe upon 
him, neatly and in miniature. And like a lord who walks through 
his garden, seeking the most beautiful flowers wherewith to make 
a nosegay for his delight, God has taken the best of every creature 
and therefrom made man for His pleasure.” 

Who amongst you can hear this without feeling exalted in the 
consciousness of his own dignity? “Man! wouldst thou know the 
dignity of thy nature?” writes St. Basil, “then read the history of 
thy origin.” Thou didst not hear concerning any other creatures 
the words: “Let us make.” Know then thy worth, and I would 
add, love Him who has granted thee this worth; for thereby, says 
St. Ambrose, “God wished nothing but to draw man to Himself, 
and to enkindle their love.” 

Secondly, to the question: “What is man”? I reply: Man is the 
lord of the whole world, the master over all creatures, which God 
created first so as to surrender them to man that he might rule over 
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them. For thus it is written: “Let us make man, and let him have 
dominion over the fishes of the sea, and the fowls of the air, and 
the beasts, and the whole earth, and every creeping creature that 
moveth upon the earth.” Certainly man is created to be king, 
and Adam, before his rebellion against God, exercised undis- 
puted sway over the whole of nature. After his fall this power 
was certainly greatly limited, but even now man stills holds a great 
part of his original power, and shows himself thereby to be the ruler 
of the world. Does he not force the earth to bring forth fruits 
of different kinds? Are not the animals subject to him to obey his 
wishes? Does not the water have to turn his mills and bear his 
ships? Has not the fire to finish his tools, and set his machinery 
in motion? Do not metal, stone, wood, earth, form themselves into 
figures according to his will? Surely man is king over the other 
visible creatures; in spite of his fall, he still has a great amount of 
that power which was given to him by these exalted words: “He 
shall have dominion over the animals and over the whole earth.” 
Therefore, St. Basil exclaims: “O man! thou wast created to be a 
ruler! Why then dost thou serve thy ungovernable animal de- 
sires and subject thyself to sin, like the meanest of slaves?” Un- 
fortunately man did not know how to appreciate his worth, and 
instead of ruling over creatures, he has placed himself alongside the 
unreasoning animals and become like unto them! 

Thirdly, to the question “What is man”? I answer: Man is the 
living image of God. As an artist considers and studies carefully 
the features of a person whose portrait he is going to make, so 
‘did God, as it were, look upon Himself and thus stamp His Di- 
vine features upon man, saying: “Let us make man to our image 
and likeness.” To understand what a wonderful resemblance ex- 
ists between God and man, I shall draw attention to a. few things. 

You know that God is a pure spirit, single in nature, threefold 
in person; so, too, the human soul is a spiritual and indivisible 
being, possessing three superior powers: Understanding, memory 
and will. 

God is eternal; the soul likewise is immortal. God is free; man 
also has a free will, which cannot be obliged to do anything. God 
is omniscient ; the soul of man, too, has the power of knowledge, is 
capable of divine and earthly wisdom, forms ideas, and discriminates 
discreetly. 

God is omnipresent; our soul likewise is in every part of the 
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body, which is a mysterious model of the universe, and it can trans- 
port itself in a moment to the remotest places, to the most exalted 
heights, and into the deepest abysses. 

God is the Lord of heaven and earth; man is likewise the ruler 
over much of his surroundings. 

God is the end and aim of all creatures; all corporal things 
refer to man in a certain sense, because for his sake the Infinite 
made the world. (Ps. 1xxxi.) 

God is holy and just: so was Adam’s soul before his fall, and 
so, too, is the soul of everyone who is born again of water and of 
the Holy Ghost. 

See then, Christians! we are in truth images of God; but who 
thinks of it? Alas, how many disfigure and defile this glorious 
image within them! 

Fourthly, let us ask further with David: “What is man”? And 
St. Paul answers: “An heir of heaven, and co-heir with Christ.” 
For this reason God gave man a straight, upright body, a look up- 
lifted, so that he could gaze up to heaven, and not, like all the ani- 
mals, down towards the earth. And yet men are pleased with 
earthly, rather than heavenly things; they seek only money and pos- 
sessions, and pleasures, and good-cheer, and forget to aspire after 
that which is above. They sell their birthright for a mess of pot- 
tage, for a drop of honey, and for lesser things. Alas, fools that 
they are! The time is not far off when, like Esau, they will cry 
over the loss of their birthright, and complain, with Jonathan, that 
they have eaten death, eternal death. 

Let us ask finally, fifth: “What is man’? And God Himself 
answers by the Prophets: “Ye are gods upon earth,” for you have 
received from Me a divine power. You can invent, experiment with 
and rearrange the powers of nature; you can bind, banish, and drive 
out the devil; you can open heaven to yourself and others, and re- 
mit all sins, even when their number cry to heaven; you can dis- 
pense the divine graces to others; with a few words you can draw 

down God Himself from heaven. I gave you the power to kill, to 
heal the sick, to raise the dead, to work miracles, even greater ones 
than Christ Himself performed. “Behold, then, O man! to what 
dignity God has exalted us, since He has given us so great a 
power.” (St. Chrysos.) 

“Know then, O man!” I would exclaim with the saintly Leo, 
“know thy exalted dignity, and as thou hast been made a partaker in 
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the Divine nature, do not cast thyself down from this eminence 
into the deep, into an untimely misery, by a shameful mode of liy- 
ing!” 

This is sufficient for to-day, dear brethren, about the master- 
piece of the Creator, the crown of creation, man. Meanwhile 
“praise the name of the Lord thy God and Creator, who has done 
such wonders unto thee.” Praise in particular Christ the Lord, 
who with the Father and the Holy Ghost created thee. Thou who 
wert annihilated by sin, He has raised up to a new life by His 
death, and restored in thee by His passion, the ruined and de- 
molished image of God. 


SERMON ON THE HOLY NAME, JESUS. 


BY THE REV. ARTHUR DEVINE, PASSIONIST. 


“And after eight days were accomplished, that the child should be circum- 
cised, His name was called Jesus, which was called by the angel before He 
was conceived in the womb.”—St. Luke ii. 21. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—the history of the institution of the Feast of 
the Holy Name. 


I. The signification of the holy name Jesus. 


II. Two reflections or thoughts which this name suggests: 1. Christ 
the cause of our sanctification and salvation; 2. The cause of graces 
disposing to justification; 3. Of graces bestowed after justification; 
4. The meritorious cause of predestination; 5. The means through which 
Christ effected our redemption. His passion and death. 


Ill. The use of the Holy Name of Jesus in ejaculatory prayers. 
ond hymn, Jesu dulcis memoria, and the Litany of the Holy Name of 
esus. 


To-day we celebrate the feast of the Holy Name, Jesus. From 
the beginning the Holy Name was kept before the minds of the 
people by its constant use, but it was only in recent times that the 
Feast of the Holy Name was instituted and ordained to be ob- 
served in the universal Church. This was decreed by Pope In- 
nocent XIII. in the year 1721, and according to the same decree 
of the Sovereign Pontiff the Second Sunday after Epiphany was 
the day appointed for its annual celebration. In a certain sense this 
may be regarded as one of the principal feasts celebrated by the 
Church in honor of Our Blessed Lord. It is scarcely necessary to 
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remark that it is not the word made up of five letters that is the ob- 
ject of our devotion, but that which is signified by this word. Other 
feasts bring before us certain events of our Lord’s life or the mys- 
teries of that life, as for example, Christmas is the Feast of His Na- 
tivity, Easter the feast of His Resurrection, but this Feast seems to 
embrace all the others and to include in its celebration all the others 
by reminding us of all that Jesus has done, is doing, and will do 
for us. 

The feast is really celebrated on the day of circumcision, as it 
was on that day that our Saviour was called Jesus, as on Holy 
Thursday the Feast of the Blessed Sacrament is celebrated. But 
as the Church thought it fit, for her own wise reasons, to appoint 
a special day for the Feast of Corpus Christi, so has she at the re- 
quest and pious wish of the faithful, and to satisfy their devotion, 
set apart a special day for the celebration of the Feast of the Holy 
Name. St. Bernardine of Sienna was the instrument made use of 
by Almighty God to promote devotion in his day to the Holy 
Name. In order to direct the attention of the people to this devo- 
tion he had a picture painted representing the Holy Name sur- 
rounded with rays of glory, which he exposed for veneration after 
his missionary sermons and by this means propagated the devotion. 
Later on Bernardine de Bustis composed for the Franciscan Fath- 
ers the office of the Holy Name of Jesus, which Pope Clement VII. 
approved. After this the office and Mass of the Holy Name became 
more and more extended throughout the Church, till at length 
Innocent XIII. instituted the feast itself and ordered it to be kept 
throughout the whole Church. This is in brief the history of the 
institution of the feast. 

I have now, dear brethren, to direct your attention to the spirit 
of this feast as understood by its object, and this I shall do by di- 
recting your thoughts: I. To the signification of the name Jesus, 
and, II. To the reflection which it suggests. 

The knowledge of the signification of the Holy Name Jesus is 
that which moves us to have recourse to it with reverence and 
profit. To those who are miraculously conceived names are given 
before their birth, from heaven, as in the case of Isaac and St. John 
the Baptist. These divinely inspired names have special signifi- 
cance, and teach what manner of men they were to be, to whom they 
were given. Thus the name Jesus signifies that He was sent into 
this world to free His people from their sins. Others before 
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Christ received the name, #.e., Josue the son of Nun, of whom it is 
said in Ecclesiasticus xlvi. 1, Valiant in war was Jesus the son of 
Naree; Jesus the son of Sirach in Jerusalem, the writer of the 
Book of Ecclesiasticus; Jesus the son of Josedech, who built a 
house and set up a temple to the Lord. (Eccli. xlix. 14.) In the 
New Testament one of St. Paul’s companions and assistants is 
called Jesus the just (Col. xiv. 11.) To these the name was given 
by accident, but to Christ it was given by design, and not by human, 
but divine design. “In others,” as Maldonatus remarks, “the name 
was in some sense common and unusual; in Christ, it was pecu- 
liar, and as the Prophet has foretold, new and singular, because in 
the sense in which it was used of Christ, it was used of no other; 
because in no other is there salvation; and by it His divine and 
human natures are both signified, as well as His most excellent 
office of Redeemer.” (Math. i. 21.) 

The name Jesus signifies salvation or Saviour. It has there- 
fore been rightly observed that the Evangelists when they describe 
our Saviour by His proper name, call Him not Christ, but Jesus. 
Christ is the name of His office, Jesus of His nature and person. 
St. Paul in his Epistles uses this name, when speaking of Christ, 
five hundred times. St. John in his Epistles and Gospel uses it 
two hundred and fifty times. And it is recorded that our Lord 
only twice calls Himself by this name. Once when He appeared 
to St. Paul on the road to Damascus and said: “I am Jesus whom 
thou persecutest.” (Acts ix. 5.) And again in the Apocalypse, 
when He said: “I, Jesus, have sent My angel to testify to you 
these things in the Church.” (Apoc. xxii. 16.) 

It may also be observed that this Holy Name contains the sense 
of all the names which the prophet employed to designate the 
promised Messias. Isaias foretold that His name shall be called 
Emmanuel; and also that He shall be called Wonderful, Counsel- 
lor, God the Mighty, the Father of the world to come, the Prince 
of Peace. All these names were applied to the Son of God, the 
Messias in His capacity of Saviour, or Redeemer of the human race, 
and are therefore contained in the name Jesus, in which we find 
the meaning: 1. Of all that our Saviour is in His relation to 
men; and 2. All that He has done for them.* 





*Its meaning therefore suggests two reflections: 1. Christ as the cause 
of our sanctification and salvation. 2. The means through which Christ 
effected our redemption. 
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I. Christ the cause of our sanctification and salvation. 

He is our Redeemer or Saviour. This is signified by the name 
Jesus. 

Let us consider what is contained in the expression Christ is 
our Saviour. 

It means that He is the moral or meritorious cause of our sanc- 
tification here and of our beatitude hereafter. Let us consider 
all that this signifies. It means that Christ merited and satisfied 
for us, and this for greater clearness may be stated and explained 
by particular propositions. 

1. Christ as our Saviour has merited for men all the graces by 
which they are disposed for sanctifying grace and a state of jus- 
tification, as is clearly defined by the Council of Trent. (Sess. 
VI. Can. 5.) This doctrine is taken from Sacred Scripture. St. 
Paul writes: “Who hath delivered us and called us by a holy 
calling, not according to our works, but according to His own pur- 
pose and grace, which was given us in Christ Jesus before the 
time of the world.” (II. Tim. i. 9, 16.) And to the Ephesians he 
writes: “Blessed be God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who hath blessed us with spiritual blessings in heavenly places 
in Christ.” (II. Eph. i. 3.) Also we have the following texts from 
the writings of the same apostle: “For unto you is given for Christ 
not only to believe in Him, but also to suffer for Him.” (Philip. 
i. 29.) “And may the God of peace . . . fit you in all good- 
ness that you may do His will: doing in you that which is well 
pleasing in His sight, through Jesus Christ, to whom is glory for- 
ever and ever. Amen.” (Heb. xiii. 21.) From these texts it is 
made clear to us that all spiritual benefits are given to us in Christ 
and through Christ, or because of the merits of Christ. 

2. Christ as our Saviour has merited all the graces bestowed 
upon the children of God after their justification; that is, the 
further increase of sanctifying grace and the further degrees in 
the perfection of our spiritual state; and also all the actual grace, 
by which our souls can bring forth fruit into justice, and persevere 
in that state of justice. He compares Himself to the vine of which 
the saints and the just are the branches who cannot bear any 
fruit unless they draw the vital force from the vine. “I am the 
vine; you are the branches; he that abideth in Me and I in him, the 
same beareth much fruit; for without Me you can do nothing.” 
(Jo. xv. 3.) This doctrine is also clearly taught by the Council 
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of Trent. (Sess. VI. Ch. 16.) After stating the proper teaching 
on the subject, the Council adds: “Far be it from a Christian man 
to confide and glory in himself, and not in the Lord, whose good- 
ness to men is such that He wishes those things that are His gifts 
to be their merits.” 

3. Christ as Saviour has merited for men predestination; and 
this, taken in its complete sense, including grace and glory. All the 
graces by which those men are saved who are to be saved come 
from Christ, for, as we have said, Christ has merited all grace. 
Considering the predestination to glory by itself we must also at- 
tribute it to the same cause, Jesus our Saviour. Glory is given 
as the reward of merits acquired by grace, but the principle of 
every grace, and of perseverance in grace, is Christ, and He is 
therefore the meritorious cause of predestination to glory and of 
our eternal beatitude. And in truth, in the supernatural order of 
things, the saving will of God depends on the merits and satisfac- 
tion of Christ. And therefore does that will by which He wishes 
to save this or that person in particular depend upon the same 
satisfaction and merit of our Redeemer; so that the economy of 
salvation is now the same as the economy of redemption. 

II. Reflect on the means through which Christ effected our re- 
demption. The name Jesus signifying Saviour, brings before our 
minds in a special manner the great mystery of His passion. This 
I shall endeavor to explain in a few words. 

It is a truth of faith that our redemption, which is the work of 
Christ’s merits and satisfaction, is to be ascribed to the passion and 
death of our Saviour Jesus. Although every act of Christ was 
of infinite value, yet are we said to be redeemed by His passion 
and death. The reason of this is assigned and explained as fol- 
lows: The acts or works of Christ during His life on earth were 
not offered by Him or accepted by His Father except as being 
consummated or completed by His death, so that full and perfect 
satisfaction and merit might be accomplished, not by those acts 
and works taken separately, but by all taken together and finished 
by His death. St. Thomas explains the doctrine to the same ef- 
fect. If we speak of the redemption of the human race with ref- 
erence to the value of the price paid, every suffering of Christ, even 
without death, would suffice for the redemption of mankind, on 
account of the infinite dignity of the Person suffering. But if we 
speak of the ordination of that price we must say that the other suf- 
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ferings of Christ, apart from His death or prescinding from it, were 
not ordained by God or by Christ for the redemption of mankind. 
Therefore the redemption of the human race is attributed to 
Christ’s death and not to any of His other works taken separately. 
This was ordained by God, 1. To show His great charity. 2. That 
the malice of sin might be better understood. 3. That men might 
be moved to acknowledge the gifts of God. 4. That Christ might 
be always regarded as the most efficacious example of all virtues. 
5. That some proportion might be observed between the most 
severe penalties which men deserved for their sins, and the suf- 
ferings by which Christ atoned for them, and that Christ by His 
death might overcome our death. 

From the two reflections which I have presented to you, dear 
brethren, you will be able to realize the full import of the words 
of St. Peter: “Be it known to you all, and to all the people of 
Israel, that by the name of our Lord Jesus Christ of Nazareth, 
Whom you crucified, Whom God raised from the dead, even by 
Him this man standeth before you whole. . . . Neither is there sal- 
vation in any other. For there is no other name under heaven 
given to men whereby we must be saved.” (II. Acts iv. 10-12.) 
And these other words of St. Paul: “For which cause God hath ex- 
alted Him and given Him a name which is above all names. That 
in the name of Jesus every knee shall bow, of those that are in 
heaven, on earth, and under the earth. And that every tongue 
should confess that the Lord Jesus Christ is in the glory of God 
the Father.” (Philip. ii. 9-11.) 

The use of the Holy Name Jesus. I may now recommend to 
you, dear brethren, the pious and fervent use of this Holy Name. 
This I recommend especially in the form of ejaculatory prayers, 
always keeping in mind the two reflections, when using the Holy 
Name, that Jesus is the cause of our salvation, and the manner in 
which He effected our redemption by His passion and death upon 
the cross. 

I wish especially to recommend two ejaculations, approved and 
indulgenced by the Church, which are given in that authentic col- 
lection of indulgenced prayer, “The Raccolta,” from which I may 
quote the following extracts: 

“The Sovereign Pontiff Sixtus V., of holy memory, in his 
desire that all faithful Christians should have frequently during 
life in their hearts and on their lips the most Holy Name of Jesus. 
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together with the name of Mary, and have them especially at the 
moment of death, granted by his Bull Redditurt, July 11th, 1589; 
I. An indulgence of one hundred days every time one saluting an- 
other should say, Praised be Jesus Christ ; or should answer, Praised 
forevermore.” 

Moreover he granted: “II. Twenty-five days’ indulgence every 
time anyone should devoutly invoke the most Holy Names of Jesus 
and Mary; and to everyone who during their lifetime has had the 
devout practice of saluting and answering as above, or invoking 
often the said Holy Names, he granted: 

“III. A plenary indulgence in the hour of death, provided that 
they then invoke these Holy Names with at least a contrite heart, 
if they are unable to do so with their mouths. 

“Lastly, he granted the above-named indulgences to preachers, 
as well as to all those who should exhort the faithful to salute each 
other in the above-named way, and to invoke frequently the most 
Holy Names of Jesus and Mary. These indulgences were again 
confirmed afresh by Pope Benedict XIII., in a decree of the Sa- 
cred Congregation of Indulgences, dated Jan. 12, 1728. 

“Moreover, to all those who should invoke the same most Holy 
Name with the devout ejaculation, My Jesus, mercy! so much used 
by St. Leonard of Port Maurice, the Sovereign Pontiff Leo XIL., of 
happy memory, for the special benefit of the dying, who at the 
time of death cannot make long prayers, granted in the year 1824, 
vive vocis oraculo (by word of mouth): 

“IV. The indulgence of one hundred days every time they re- 
peat the said pious ejaculations. By a decree of the Sacred Con- 
gation of Indulgences, dated Sept. 23, 1846, Pope Pius IX. gra- 
ciously deigned to confirm the above forever.” 

I wish also to mention two other devotions and to recommend 
them to the faithful, namely, 1. The hymn of St. Bernard, -Jesu 
dulcis memoria, so well known in its English translation: 


“Jesus! the very thought of Thee 

With sweetness fills my breast. 

But sweeter far Thy face to see, 
And in Thy presence rest. 

Nor voice can sing, nor heart can frame, 
Nor can the memory find 

A sweeter sound than Thy blest name, 
O Saviour of mankind.’ 
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2. The Litany of the Holy Name of Jesus, which is so much used 
in some Catholic countries, especially in Ireland, as forming a part 
of the morning prayers, and which is one of the Litanies approved 
by the Church to be recited at our public services. 


SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY. 
SHORT SERMON. 


INSTRUCTIONS ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. i 


XIII. DEsTINy oF THE ANGELS. 


BY THE REV. P. H., OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS. iA 


“The angel of the Lord shall encamp round about them that fear him, 
and shall deliver them.”—Ps. xxxiii. 8. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. a. God’s rest on the seventh day. Not through weariness, | 
pa for _ b. Sanctification of Sabbath. We must consecrate that ie 
ay to God. ; 


IT. Purpose of the angels. a. Service of God. 1. To sing His praises. 
Testimony of Isaias. Of John. Example to us. David. The three 
children. 2. Messengers to men. Meaning of name. Jacob. Pa- 
triarchs. St. John. Lot. Blessed Virgin. St. Joseph. St. Peter. The 
call to judgment. Lesson: Give willing service to God. b. Service of 
man. Our guardians. Their condescension. Our ingratitude. 


III. Resolution: Not to drive them away by sin. 


“The angel of the Lord shall encamp round about them that 
fear Him, and shall deliver them.” (Ps. xxxiii. 8.) 

“And on the seventh day God ended his work, which he had 
made: and he rested on the seventh day from all his work which 
he had done. And he blessed the seventh day and sanctified it, 
because in it he had rested from all his work which God created 
and made.” 1 

Thus does Holy Scripture conclude the history of the creation of 
heaven and earth and sets before us at the end yet another series 


1. “God rested,” says Holy Writ; that means, He left off creat- 
ing anything, not from fatigue, as is the case with us after work- 
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ing hard, when our limbs become tired and weakened, for God 
had created everything out of nothing without trouble or labor by 
His almighty “Let there be.” O if I could do this! many unwilling 
day laborers and many lazy servants will think to themselves, O 
if I could only do this! What would I not give if I could do my 
work by merely looking at it, instead of having to take so much 
trouble and pains! And why would you like this? Is it not in order 
that you might idle away your time, roam listlessly about, and have 
more time to gossip? But no, this may never be: for in the sweat 
of thy brow thou shalt eat thy bread, until thou return to the earth 
from whence thou comest.” (Gen. viii.) There thou wilt be able 
to rest, but now it is: “those who will not work, cannot eat either.” 

2. God rested on the seventh day, 1.e., upon the Sabbath which 
He has blessed and sanctified.” (Gen. ii. 4.) He desired there- 
with that Adam and all his descendants should celebrate this 
day solemnly, abstain from all work, and spend the day in holy 
rest to the glory of God and in thanksgiving for the graces and 
benefits of the creation of the world. This He expressly com- 
manded later on: “Thou shalt keep holy the Sabbath day,” says 
the third commandment. The Sabbath was with the Jews the sev- 
enth day of the week, but in the new law the celebration of the 
Sabbath as changed by Christ and His Apostles to the Sunday. 

It is really a shame that whilst God has given us so many days 
and hours for our temporal affairs, and out of so many claims only 
one for Himself and His service we men should actually wish to 
take this one day from the Lord! If we were to pray day and 
night, early and late, without ceasing, to thank God for the bless- 
ing of creation, yet would this not be enough. How ungrateful 
then are those who do not want to devote one day to the glory of 
God. We ought not to be surprised that in spite of all their efforts 
such persons do not prosper; God will not and cannot bless a work 
which is undertaken against His express prohibition. 

But now that everything is created: angels, men, animals, fish, 
birds, plants, flowers and trees; the sun, moon and stars; air, fire, 
water and earth; now, I would like to ask: To what purpose is 
all this? For what purpose are the angels? Men? For what pur- 
pose the rest of creatures? 

This is a very important question, dear brethren, which we 
should ponder without intermission; for thereon depends much, 
very much, everything, in fact, that pertains to our eternal salvation. 
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I shall answer these questions in the three succeeding instructions, 

and shall proceed at once to the answering of the first question: 
For what purpose are the angels created ? 


1. For the service of God. 
II. For the service of mankind. 


I. 


We know already that the angels are pure spirits, having under- 
standing and free will, but no body. We know also that God has 
adorned and distinguished these spirits with special gifts. Unfor- 
tunately many of them, as we have heard, became proud of their ad- 
vantages, and on that account were cast into the abyss of hell; how- 
ever, the greater part of the created spirits remained faithful to the 
Lord, and as a reward for their fidelity, they are now so strengthened 
in good, that they can never fall away from it through all eternity. 
They stand evermore with and around God as the first ministers and 
courtiers of the King of kings, the Lord of lords, reigning Prince of 
heaven and earth, and there they behold God in His glory, adore 
Him, and sing His praises. 

1. This then is their first, and at the same time their most bliss- 
ful destiny before God. The Prophet Isaias saw the angels assem- 
bled around the throne of the Almighty, and heard them sing in 
alternate chorus: “Holy, holy, holy, the Lord God of hosts; all 
the earth is full of His glory.” (Is. vi. 3.) The Evangelist St. 
John, too, saw them standing around the throne of God, and he 
heard their song of praise, which they sang day and night whilst 
offering up the most precious incense. “Amen, Benediction, and 
glory, and wisdom, and thanksgiving, and honor, and power, and 
strength to our God, forever and ever. Amen.” (Apoc. vii. 11.) 
The angels then praise and extol the Lord God without ceasing. 
O would that we could do as they do! But alas! our prayer is too 
often rather an insult than a glorifying of God; we are so inconstant 
and absent-minded at it, so little devout and so very lukewarm. 
Well, now, let us do as David did, and the three youths in the fiery 
furnace, who called upon the heavenly spirits to help them, crying 
aloud: “Bless the Lord, all ye his angels: you that are mighty in 
strength . . . bless the Lord, all ye His hosts!” (Ps. cii. 20.) 
“O ye angels of the Lord, bless the Lord! Praise and exalt Him 
above all for ever!” (Dan. iii. 58.) 
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2. The angels have still another duty to_perform for God. When 
the patriarch Jacob in his flight from his angry brother Esau, had 
to pass the night in the open, he saw in a dream, a ladder which 
reached from heaven down to the earth, and upon which the angels 
ascended and descended. 

In this vision, my dear brethren, you have the second vocation of 
the blessed spirits; they serve namely, to maintain the connection be- 
tween heaven and earth, they are God’s messengers to the visible 
world, they are the ambassadors of God, to announce and reveal to 
mankind His will, and execute His commands. Hence their name 
angel; for angel means messenger, ambassador. This we find con- 
firmed in Holy Scripture. We read there, that God spoke to many 
patriarchs and prophets. Now, God did not speak to them in His 
own Person, but by the angels; they spoke in His stead, and repre- 
sented Him. We can perceive this plainly in the XIXth and 
XXIInd chapters of the Apocalypse of St. John. When, for in- 
stance, an angel appeared to this Disciple of fervent charity, and un- 
folded to him the most secret mysteries, St. John fell upon his knees 
and wanted to worship him, supposing that it was God Himself who 
was speaking to him. But the angel rebuked him for this by saying: 
“Do it not, I am thy fellow-servant, and of thy brethren who have 
the testimony of Jesus. Adore God.” It was two angels also that 
God sent to Lot at Sodom with the message that he should flee from 
the city hurriedly with all his relations, because God was going to 
destroy that city by fire on account of its iniquities. An angel came 
at the command of God to the Blessed Virgin Mary, to announce to 
her the Incarnation of the Son of God. An angel came to St. Joseph 
in a dream and exhorted him to flee while it was yet night, into 
Egypt, with Mary and the Infant, because Herod sought the Child’s 
life. An angel, too, descended from heaven to the garden of 
olives, to aid the suffering Saviour, and to hand Him the chalice of 
consolation. ' 

The angels therefore are really God’s messengers who proclaim 
and execute His commands. And in what way do they do this? 
The Psalmist tells us: “Thou makest thy angels spirits, and thy min- 
isters a burning fire.” (Ps. ciii. 4.) Observe well these words: 
Wind and fire! The first is a symbol of rapidity, the second a sym- 
bol of joy and strength. Accordingly the angels accomplish the 
commissions given them by God, quickly, joyfully, and perfectly. 
We ought also to accomplish the Divine Will after their example; 
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for Jesus Himself taught us to pray: “Thy will be done on earth as 
it is in heaven.” But how often, O Christian, hast thou said these 
words, and how seldom were they from thy heart? Make amends, 
now, and serve God with the angels upon earth, so that thou also 
mayest be permitted one day to serve Him in heaven. 


Il. 


The angels were also created for the service of man. They have 
the vocation to serve us, to protect us, to preserve us, to lead 
us, to instruct us, to assist us in life and death, and after death, be- 
fore the judgment-seat of God. “For God has given His angel 
charge over thee,” says David, “that he may protect thee in all thy 
ways;” yes, even to leading thee by the hand lest thou shouldst hurt 
thyself and go to perdition. This is the end and aim for which God 
has created the angels in such vast numbers, that they exceed the 
stars of the firmament, so that everyone may have his own guardian 
angel, who is his protector from the cradle unto the grave, and 
even into the other world. Whata blessing! Whata grace! What 
ahappiness for us! The Lord God sends His beautiful angels to us 
miserable men, made of slime and earth, that they may protect, lead, 
and guide us on our way! But do we bless Him for this? Do we 
thank Him, and praise Him, do we exhibit a holy reverence for His 
angel? Alas, why do I speak of praise and gratitude, whilst so 
many do not even allow him to walk peacefully by their side, but, 
with unremitting blows of daily sins drive him away! For it is 
certain that the angels have a greater horror of sin than we have of 
a grewsome corpse. How many of you have caused your guardian 
angel to turn away from you, even forced him perhaps to go away 
altogether! For the exhalation of sin and the pestilential breath of 
vice, anger and sin, drive away the holy guardian angels. May 
every soul, therefore, purify itself from the rottenness and bad odor 
of sin in the Sacrament of Penance, and then obey the exhortation 
of God: “Take notice of him (the angel) and obey his voice.” 
(Exod. xxiii. 20.) 
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ETERNAL SALVATION. 


BY THE REV. F. X. M’GOWAN, 0.S.A. 


“The kingdom of heaven is like to a householder who went out early in 
the morning to hire laborers into his vineyard.”—Math. xx. 1. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The householder is God; the vineyard, the Church; the 
laborers, God’s ministers. How men act in the natural, moral and 
supernatural orders. Importance of salvation. Importance of natural 
and moral goods. Saints sacrificed all material goods for the soul's 
salvation. All goods, save eternal ones, foreign to man’s destiny. Sal- 
vation, a personal affair. God’s grace and our codperation. 

God’s economy in creation and redemption. Codperation with 
His will insures eternal happiness; disobedience of His law means 
eternal woe. Work out salvation, 1. With zeal; 2. With perseverance; 
and, 3. With fear. Conclusion. 


The kingdom of heaven is likened to a householder who brought 
laborers into his vineyard, to cultivate it. This householder, ac- 
cording to Pope St. Gregory, is a type of our Heavenly Father; 
the vineyard represents the universal Church; and the laborers 
signify the different ministers ordained by God to instruct man- 
kind in all the ages of the world’s existence, and to cultivate their 
hearts and souls unto the full measure of virtue. The work of sal- 
vation has continued from the days of the just Abel, and will con- 
tinue till the end of time. At first God’s laborers toiled in the vine- 
yard of the Jewish nation; they labor now, ever since the days of 
Christ, among the Gentile peoples, to whom they addressed, at the 
very outset of Christianity, the words of the householder in to- 
day’s Gospel: “Why stand you there all the day idle?” 

Let us consider: 


I, What is meant by salvation. 
II. How shall we work out our salvation? 


I. 


In the natural order men, when they are menaced by ruin, strain 
every sinew and muscle to avert the danger that hangs over them. 
They invoke the aid of friends, plead their cause before creditors, 
and do marvellous things to ward off the disaster that would de- 
prive them of their property or fortune. In the moral order, we 
find men making the same effort to save themselves. Who that 
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yalues a good name and character does not start back alarmed at 
the apprehension of shame and dishonor? A righteous man ap- 
preciates his moral standing in the community at a higher price 
than all the wealth of the world. When the cry of calumny is 
raised against him, he makes every effort to vindicate his integrity 
and to wipe from his name the stigma that malice or envy would 
attach to it. It is man’s supreme task in this world to avert danger: 
fire, sickness, pain, shipwreck, even death itself. If we labor so 
earnestly to save life and character, how much more eagerly ought 
we not labor to save our immortal souls? In the supernatural 
order, salvation means to place the soul out of all spiritual peril, 
to protect it from sin, from the manifold dangers which surround, 
threaten and assail it. If the soul has been so unfortunate as to 
fall into sin, salvation imports that it must be drawn from its mis- 
erable plight. A man, if he is sane, will sacrifice everything to 
save his life; he should be also prepared to give up everything to 
save his soul. “You are rich enough,” says St. Ephrem, “if you 
obtain eternal life.” 

Salvation, then, means to be assured of absolute eternal happi- 
ness as regards both body and soul; it means, in a word, the at- 
tainment of our supreme end. “Man,” says St. Ignatius, “was 
created for this, that fearing God and serving Him, he might ob- 
tain life everlasting.” 

Viewed under these aspects, the importance of salvation dawns 
on us with great clearness. We see that it is the most important, 
the capital affair of our life; that it is a purely personal work, an 
obligatory work beside which everything else fades into oblivion. 

The market-place of the world is thronged with men who daily 
tax brain and brawn to build up fortunes, to acquire influence and 
power. To this end they sacrifice time, health, and often life. 
There are few of our very wealthy men who do not suffer from 
some constitutional ailment. Their minds are seething cauldrons, 
they are filled with feverish activity, and the tension is too great 
to insure health of body or repose of mind. What excessive zeal 
they display in amassing wealth which they must leave behind 
them at death! Money is not the currency of heaven, and while 
it may procure earthly luxury and enjoyment, it cannot buy heav- 
enly bliss. 

Society holds many wrong and un-Christian notions, and its un- 
worthy code binds a man in some countries to expose his life to 
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satisfy “a point of honor.” An untimely remark, an unguarded 
word, a shrug of the shoulder, will, according to the practice 
among men, precipitate an act of murder. And the man who will 
not recognize this unlawful and un-Christian dictation is branded 
before society as a coward and shunned as a moral leper. 

When a man apprehends that scandal is playing loose with his 
name, or the respect due to his family or business, to what a pitch 
of excitement he is worked up! He fears probably more the 
breath of gossip, the stigma of dishonesty, the tooth of scandal 
than he does the just judgments of God. It is wonderful what high 
value men set on the fleeting, perishable things of time. 

The saints sacrificed all these material interests for the one 
leading thought of saving their souls. They considered that labor 
as pre-eminently the engrossing labor of life, thus. choosing, like 
Mary, “the best part.” (Luke x. 42.) In their judgment, wealth, 
honor, dignity, and family were not at all comparable to the grace 
of God and the glory of heaven. They easily perceived the ine- 
quality. They were right. Time, with all its sources of pleasure, 
its toys and insignificant considerations, is only a mere flash when 
compared to the glory and brightness of God’s eternal home. Why 
should the saints pause in their onward path of perfection to waste 
precious moments and spend needful strength on things destined 
to pass away? “If you have a heart,” says St. Ambrose, “think 
how much more important is the salvation of your soul than all 
necessity.” Earthly possessions, honors and rank finish at the tomb. 
The memory of them is covered with the clay that falls on our 
coffin. But, O friends, the Master hath told us: “Fear Him that 
can destroy both body and soul into hell.” (Math. x. 25.) 

Our Blessed Lord has told us that all goods, save those that con- 
cern our souls, are strange to us, foreign to us and our destiny. 
And so they are, because they exist only for awhile, while our souls 
shall live for eternity; they are fleeting, perishable, empty posses- 
sions, while the felicity of heaven shall never end. They are a 
canker that eats out the essence of our spiritual life. They should 
be little esteemed, and, above all, should not be permitted to motive 
our actions. When the strong searchlight of faith is turned on 
worldly objects, they are seen in their natural and true colors, and 
are vain, dangerous and deceitful. They have nothing in common 
with the destiny of the soul. They may appear to be gold, but 
they are only gold-leaf, the semblance for the reality. 
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The salvation of our soul is an absolutely personal affair. No- 
body but ourselves can accomplish this important work. “Neither 
God,” says Hugh of St. Victor, “because He must not, nor man, 
because he cannot, nor the devil, because he will not, nor the su- 
perior, because it is not his care.” God, however, invites, urges, 
and helps us, but He will not save us without ourselves. We must 
co-operate with His grace, and like Samuel, when He speaks to 
us, answer: “Speak, Lord, for Thy servant heareth.” (I. Kings 
iii. 10.) God is ever speaking to us: “Behold I stand at the gate 
and knock. If any man will hear My voice, and will open the door, 
I will come in to him and sup with him, and he with Me.” (Apoc. 
iii, 20.) God’s tenderness to man is as boundless as the world- 
embracing sea. The rains that fall from the heavens are not more 
abundant than the graces of sanctity that God is ever pouring 
into our hearts for our salvation. It is a wise question we may 
often put to ourselves: “Do we co-operate with these graces which 
are so fruitful?’ Let us fear to abuse or squander them, for on 
the good use of them depends our happiness in the never-ending 
ages. 

' 


Il. 


Whatever God has done, either in the scheme of man’s creation 
or in the plan of his redemption, He has done for His own glory and 
our salvation. If we do His will on earth, He has promised us in 
return happiness without end. If we act contrary to His will, He 
will visit us with infinite and eternal woe. No matter what our 
lot shall be, God will not be any the less glorified, nor will His 
power be any the less manifest. He will not suffer in His justice, 
which will condemn our disobedience, nor in His mercy, which 
will crown us with immortal glory for our obedience. When we 
work out our salvation we glorify God by the observance of His 
law. “Fear God,” says the Wise man, “and keep His command- 
ments, for this is all man,” that is to say, the whole business and 
duty of man. 

We ought to work out our salvation, 1. With ardent zeal; 2. 
With vigorous perseverance; and 3. With great fear. 

1. Our salvation is not an affair depending on chance for its 
accomplishment. No, we must give it the greatest care and atten- 
tion. Therefore, Jesus Christ has often repeated these words: 
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“Strive to enter by the narrow gate.” (Luke xiii. 24.) Can we 
give too much thought or solicitude when it is a matter of saving 
our immortal souls? Christ, our Lord, has advised of this. Think 
of the terrible sufferings and the cruel death He endured to saye 
our souls! The martyrs admonish us of this valuable lesson, 
See how they bore all manner of pain and anguish, and faced all 
barbarities rather than lose their faith, and with their faith their 
souls. The confessors teach us the same truth. Did they not 
crucify their flesh and live in complete abandonment, that they 
might be occupied solely with the affair of their salvation? Lis. 
ten to the words of a great Pope, who refused a king’s request in 
a matter that was prejudicial to the former’s salvation: “If I had 
two souls,” said the Pope, “I might risk one to oblige you. But 
as I have only one, nothing can urge me to imperil it.” The 
demon, who “goeth about seeking whom he may devour” (I. Pet. 
v. 8), gives us a significant lesson as to how we should endeavor to 
save our souls. He makes more persistent effort to ruin our souls 
than do we to save them. What a shame! The devil manifesting 
a greater interest in destroying our souls than we show who ought 
to be ever vigilant in promoting their welfare! 

2. We ought to work out our salvation with perseverance. It 
were well for us to reflect that the affair of our salvation is not 
the occupation of a few hours or days; it is a personal matter that 
will employ our whole lifetime. If we devote but a small part of 
our time to this all-important work, and leave the major part to 
temporal affairs, we are acting very rashly and foolishly. A sin- 
gle moment suffices for us to lose our souls forever. ‘Watch ye 
therefore at all times” (Luke xxi. 36), Christ has said. While we 
sleep, we ought to fear the worst danger. It was while Jonas 
slept that the mariners resolved to throw Him into the sea. It 
was while the doorkeeper was asleep that enemies entered Isbo- 
seth’s room, and finding him slumbering, killed him. It was while 
the servants slept that wicked men profited by the opportunity to 
sow cockle among the wheat. These are striking symbols of the 
necessity of vigilance, of the employment of every moment in the 
noble work of our salvation, as any moment may decide the affair 
of eternity. 

Even when we have made great progress in sanctity, yet we must 
guard against entertaining too dangerous a sense of security. 
“He that thinketh himself to stand,” says St. Paul, “let him take 
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heed lest he fall.” (I. Cor. x. 12.) St. Peter fell when he was ex- 
posed to danger. A single glance drew David to sin after years of 
holiness. Lot’s wife was terribly punished for one indiscreet look. 
These examples warn us not to neglect even a moment. Let us 
work on assiduously with the pure intention of pleasing God, and 
we shall treasure the fruit of our good works in eternity. 

3. We should work out our salvation, as St. Paul says (Philip. 
ii, 42), “with fear and trembling.” Think of what may happen 
to you or what may become of you, though to-day you fondly be- 
lieve that you are strongly entrenched in grace. It is possible that 
you may give way to sin, and be forever cast out of God’s Kingdom. 
You may lapse again into the spiritual death from which God raised 
you, and fall away entirely from Him. Unless you be faithful, 
that is likely to happen. You have need, therefore, to walk before 
God in holy fear. How exceedingly we should fear when we are 
least disquieted about our salvation, and when we lean most on 
our feebleness! Alas! our whole life long we have to contend 
with this inherent weakness. The slightest accident may rob us of 
grace and overturn us. We were blind men not to fear, as if it 
were so easy a task to save our souls. The fall of the angels, of 
our first parents, of David, of Solomon, ought to tell us how quickly 
we may fall from grace. When the cedars are overthrown, what 
will happen to fragile reeds? “If the just man,” says the Apostle, 
“shall be scarcely saved, where shall the ungodly and the sinner 
appear?” (I. Peter iv. 18.) Because it is so easy to lose one’s 
soul is that Job, the holiest man of his time, said: “I feared all 
my works, knowing that Thou didst not spare the offender.” (ix. 
28.) Have we not reason also to fear like Job? We are conscious 
that we are guilty of a whole world of evil thoughts, words, and 
deeds from childhood to this hour, knowingly and deliberately 
committed against the eternal law of God. Let us be filled “with 
the spirit of the fear of the Lord.” (Is. xi. 3.) 

Let us then buckle on the armor of God’s grace, and fight persist- 


-ently and prudently for the eternal salvation of our souls. Let us 


not be discouraged when we think of God’s infinite mercies. They 
have surrounded us from our earliest years, and they will attend us 
to the last breath of life. When that dread hour shall come, after 
a lifetime of fidelity and heroic warfare, we shall be overjoyed at 
Christ’s consoling words: “Enter into the joy of thy Lord.” Amen. 
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FOR FORTY HOURS’ ADORATION. 


THE BLESSED EUCHARIST. 


BY THE REV. P. J. MOORE, AUCKLAND, NEW ZEALAND. 


“He hath made a remembrance of His wonderful works, being a merciful 
and gracious Lord: He hath given food to them that fear Him.”—Ps. cx. 4, 5. 


SYNOPSIS.—Doctrine of the Church on Holy Eucharist. God’s infinite love 
moved Him to institute this Divine Mystery. The motives that underlie 
this love were twofold. Some of them concerned us: to afford, 1. Us 
material for our faith; 2. An object for our adoration that would satisfy 
our senses and contain His own very self; 3. As a means to overcome 
concupiscence; 4. And at the same time prove our comfort in the trials that 
beset us; 5. Together with a foretaste of the joys of Heaven. Those that 
concerned Himself were: His longing to be united with us; and His desire 
to possess us entirely. Exhortation to awaken faith and devotion. 


It is the very central doctrine of our holy religion that in the 
Blessed Eucharist are contained the true body and blood with the 
soul and divinity of our Saviour, Jesus Christ. We believe that He 
is really present on our altars under the Sacramental species; that 
under the insignificant appearance of bread our Lord conceals His 
glory and even His earthly form, while under this same appearance 
of bread we really and truly behold Him. O, my brethren, we are 
in the presence of a most stupendous mystery! Do we realize what 
is happening here before us? The whole court of heaven has 
descended to adore the hidden Deity. The holy angels, though un- 
seen by us, veil their faces with bright wings from reverence for so 
great majesty. The saints cast their golden crowns at the feet of 
the spotless Lamb of God, and offer up the phials of sweet odors, 
our devotion, before His throne which is now our altar. Mary, too, 
the sweet Mother whom He loved and loves so much, and whom He 
has given us as our Mother, is there to plead for us, her erring chil- 
dren. What a wonderful exhibition on the part of the Son of God, 
of humility on the one hand, and of condescension to our weakness 
on the other, thus to take up His lonely and loving watch on our 
altars, going so far as to allow us to eat Him in this shape as our 
food. It is certainly a most astounding thought! What contra- 
diction to the preconceived notions of this world. But it is what 
our faith teaches us, and none but the childlike faith that our Lord 
proclaims as necessary for salvation, will enable us to penetrate the 
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yeils of this adorable Mystery and to obtain even here below a share 
in the joys of the Holy ones who are with God. Truly we are lost 
in wonder at the contemplation of the divine goodness, and at the 
methods which God employs in the scheme of our salvation, while 
the words of St. Paul present themselves to us: “O the depth of the 
riches of the wisdom and of the knowledge of God. How incompre- 
hensible are his judgments, and how unsearchable his ways!” 
(Rom. xi. 33.) 

But while we humbly bow our heads in acceptance of a mystery 
which we cannot fathom, may we not inquire what it was that in- 
duced the good God to do all this? Yes, and the reply comes 
promptly from His own holy Revelation, that manifestation and 
justification of God’s ways to man. It was His love: “Yea, I have 
loved thee with an everlasting love.” (Jer. xxxi. 3.) And hum- 
bly following the same divine Revelation, we may even venture to 
outline some of the motives that underlie this surpassing love of 
God for His creatures. They are twofold: 


1. The motives that regard us. 
2. Those that regard God Himself. 


1. Our Blessed Lord Himself has said, “Blessed are they who 
have not seen and have believed” (Is. xx. 29), thus showing how 
faith is productive of supernatural merit. Nay more, He makes 
faith be the very foundation of our salvation; for he says, “He who 
believes shall be saved” (Mark xvi. 16) ; and if faith be a submis- 
sive and childlike acceptance by our minds and hearts of the truths 
manifested to us by God, we have in the Blessed Eucharist a most 
sublime object of our faith, as well as one that is most productive 
of merit to us. For if the truths of faith cause our proud intellects 
and stubborn wills to prostrate themselves before the mighty wisdom 
of God, this Holy Mystery subdues our senses as well, showing 
them their limitations: St. Thomas says in his hymn, “Visus, tac- 
tus, gustus in te fallitur,’ “Sight, touch, and taste are deceived in 
thee.” Most of the truths of revelation appeal to our minds, but 
this one of the real presence of Our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament, 
appeals also to our senses, and so furnishes us with perhaps the most 
abundant means, that is as an object of faith, of acquiring merit be- 
fore God. For the greater the victory the greater the reward, and 
certainly the greatest of all victories is to overcome the senses, and 
to bring them under the dominion of faith. 
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Surely it was a supreme effort of the Divine mercy and wisdom 
to invest such a Sacrament to be the means of subduing our rebelli- 
ous powers, whether mental or sensible, and so brings ourselves into 
that condition by which alone we might hope to win His favor. 
He effaces and almost annihilates Himself in order to raise us from 
our lowly condition, and to put us in the way of advancing our- 
selves in merit. 

Another of the motives of God’s infinite love for us was that He 
might condescend to the weakness of our nature. He knew full 
well the clay of which we are formed; that we are creatures of 
sense. We run after the things that we see, and hear, and feel, 
rather than the immortal truths that are the proper object of our 
cognitions. That body, which with its senses was given to our 
proud spirits to be as a chain to keep them within bounds and a hu- 
miliation lest they should attempt to imitate the rebellion of the 
angels and rise against the Most High, has through the fall become 
the means of blinding the spirit, and for the vast majority of the 
human race obtruded its cognitions to such an extent as to efface the 
spiritual. 

Look abroad among tie people of the world, and what do you 
find? The knowledge of the one true God has either altogether 
disappeared, or has been so perverted that it is no longer to be 
recognized. Paganism reigns supreme. For, whether the worship 
is Buddhism, Confucianism, or of the various kinds belonging to 
vast nations in Africa and other parts of the world, it is always 
the worship of a something which is not God. The souls of men, 
created for the knowledge of God, have been blinded by the bodily 
senses which from their own very nature ought to be a help to the 
spirit, inasmuch as they provide the material out of which the 
mind forms its ideas. But how terrible is the blindness that has 
caused the human race to fall so low! Hardly a fourth of the 
population of the world at the present time is in possession of the 
knowledge of the true God, and even of these a great many refuse 
to accept the truths of this revelation in their entirety. And this 
has been the case as long as man has been in the world. The rec- 
ords of history all tell the same sad story. Man’s very nature is 
prone to idolatry! 

And the God of mercy took pity on this poor fallen creature. 
He said in effect: “I know the weakness of this being, the work 
of My hands. Though I created him with all his powers in perfec- 
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tion, he has by the abuse of My most perfect gift, his free will, 
fallen away from Me, his Creator, and the end and object of his 
everlasting happiness. Yet will I, in My infinite wisdom, give him 
a means by which he may gratify his natural inclination to worship 
something that he can see, and I Myself will be in that material 
shape to accept his adoration!” So He instituted this adorable 
mystery of the Blessed Eucharist in order to almost forcibly with- 
draw us from that most terrible and most besetting sin of the 
world, idolatry, and to leave mankind not even the shadow of an 
excuse for yielding to this criminal propensity. They cannot now 
say, as the Hebrews said of old to Aaron: “Arise, make us gods 
that may go before us.” This hard-hearted people wanted a god 
whom they could see and speak to, though he were only a rude 
stock, and not the awful Being that spoke in thunder and light- 
ning from the top of Sinai. And what was denied to them is 
granted to us. Such is the contrast between the old hard law and 
the new one of love, that we can even see God, under a veil, that 
of the Sacred Species, it is true; but still we can gratify our senses 
by the sight, the touch, and even the taste of His ineffable sweet- 
ness. The only begotten Son of God takes a new shape to mani- 
fest Himself to us, not this time in which He walked for thirty- 
five years on the earth, but the shape of bread. Just as in the old 
dispensation the angels took a human shape to appear to Abraham 
and Lot, and as in the new, the very Spirit of God, the Holy Ghost, 
took the shape of a dove at the baptism of the Saviour, and of 
tongues of fire on Pentecost Day, so the Lord shows Himself to 
His beloved ones in this the greatest of the Sacraments. Thus He 
enables us to fix our senses without fear upon Him, so that we 
can give Him the full adoration of our hearts, with the certain 
knowledge that He is present to receive it. O my brethren, what 
might have been our lot had not God done all this for us and 
brought us to a knowledge of His loving condescension! We 
might now be like the great majority of our fellow-creatures, 
wandering in the night of infidelity and of barbarism, which 
is its natural consequence. 

Yet another motive of the Divine Love for us in this Holy 
Mystery was to give us purity by enabling us to overcome con- 
cupiscence. This last was one of the sad effects of the fall of our 
first parents. The passions, which, when under proper control, 
were destined, in the economy, to move man to high and noble 
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enterprise, threw off the rule of right reason, and became the 
means of plunging poor humanity into every kind of excess, par- 
ticularly into that of unchastity. We know that so widespread 
and indeed universal had this evil become, that God was forced 
to destroy the whole world by the waters of the Deluge. The 
Holy Scriptures tell us that “all flesh had corrupted its way upon 
the earth,” so much so that the Lord was sorry that He had made 
man! And if this was true of man before that awful destruction 
was inflicted upon him, it is no less true in the times that have 
followed. Indeed, were it not for the promise of God, and the 
reparation made by the sacrifice of our Saviour, His patience 
would have been long since exhausted, and the world utterly de- 
stroyed by His avenging justice. And is there no remedy? Peo-~ 
ple will say that they cannot keep pure; that temptation is too 
strong for them, they are so weak! Ah, yes, there is a remedy, 
which is nothing less than the reception of the virginal Body of 
our Lord Jesus Christ Himself! He received His chaste flesh from 
the womb of the Virgin, the chosen spouse of the Holy Spirit, and 
the contact with our flesh of His pure humanity, coupled as it 
is inseparably with His divinity, cleanses us from the filth and 
dregs of concupiscence. This wonderful effect it was that the 
holy prophet Zacharias saw in the vision when in his ecstacy he 
cried out: “What is this the good thing of Him, and what is His 
beautiful thing, but the corn of the elect, and wine springing forth 
virgins?” (Zach. ix. 17.) Truly, if we are weak, God is strong! 
There is no one who receives Holy Communion with fervor but 
feels himself altogether changed and rejuvenated, and every priest 
who has the guidance of souls can bear witness to the wonderful 
strength conferred on his penitents against temptations by worthy 
Communion. Indeed, often temptations of the flesh seem to disap- 
pear for a considerable time after particularly fervent receptions 
of the Blessed Sacrament: not that the individual is altered; but 
because the devil, who is economic of his efforts, sees that no suc- 
cess would be achieved by pressing temptations on a soul so 
strengthened, and also because this is one of the special rewards of 
our Lord to His friends to whom He in this manner manifests the 
efficacy of His Real Presence. Who is there, then, who will not 
come to Him for this His sovereign remedy, the Table the Lord 
has prepared before us against those that afflict us? 

Finally, He would be the friend to comfort and console us. Who 
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is there that has lived for any time in this world and has not found 
it a “Valley of tears”? Who is there that has not experienced the 
deceits of even the most trusted friends; nay more, the neglect of 
those bound to us by the most sacred ties, or perhaps the injuries 
inflicted by them on us? The world is only too cruel towards 
those against whom it turns, and there is no one who has not at 
some time experienced the ruthlessness of its blows. But we have 
one Friend who will never turn against us, and this Friend is none 
other than our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament. He never chides; 
He never injures. He has, indeed, warned us that a sign of our 
true friendship for him would be the world’s hatred of us, and if 
we truly turn to Him in our afflictions we shall find Him in this 
Mystery of His love our best consoler. “Come to me,” He says, 
“all you that labor and are burdened and I will refresh you.” 
(Math. xi. 28.) 

His consolations are so great through the Holy Sacrament that 
they afford us, even while we are in this “Vale of woe,” a foretaste 
of the joys of heaven. We have all experienced an interior sweet- 
ness after conversation with our Lord, the prisoner of love in our 
tabernacles. The saints frequently became ecstatic at Holy Mass 
or when in the Real Presence, frequently continuing for hours, as 
if out of themselves, and unconscious of aught but God. Many 
times they have been seen lifted up miraculously from the earth, 
as happened to St. Thomas of Villanova, who for twelve hours 
was suspended in the air after his morning Mass. Our sanctity 
may not be so great as to merit this outward manifestation of di- 
vine approval and of the effects of Our Lord’s power, but all by 
a fervent love and devout and strong faith in Jesus on our altars, 
may be, and are favored with the consolations of God’s saints. 
Why should we find any comfort or pleasure elsewhere, when be- 
fore the altar or at the holy table of Communion we can realize 
what is the only true comfort of this life, the ecstacy of the pos- 
session of the true Lover of our souls? 

2. These then are some of the motives that impelled the Divine 
Wisdom to found the adorable Sacrament of the Altar for us, 
and while they astonish yet they must attract us, so that we are 
impelled to cry out with the Psalmist: “O Lord, how great is the 
multitude of Thy sweetness which Thou hast hidden for them that 
fear Thee!” Still there are other motives which confound us 
even more, and, when we consider them, almost fill us with dread, 
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connected though they are with the institution of the Sacrament 
of Mercy. For they concern God’s own self. God created man 
for Himself. His omnipotent love and wisdom, so to speak, over- 
flowed, and induced Him to form beings who might be witnesses of 
His magnicence, and, endowed with free will, might return Him 
some small part of the love which He lavished on them. He cre- 
ated them according to His own perfect divine ideas, and with Him- 
self as their ultimate destination, that He might, after their trial 
in this world was over, possess them in His love for all eternity. 
But He will not wait till this life and its trials are over to obtain 
this possession. His own most beloved Son must needs take our 
humanity on Himself and establish a means by which He may 
unite to His Divine Person each and every one of us, and take com- 
plete possession of our hearts. Truly, my brethren, we are lost 
in wonder, and even the most acute minds must fail to grasp the 
immensity of this effort of the love of God for Himself as well as 
for us: that He, the God of infinite majesty and power, should 
take delight in the possession of poor miserable creatures like us! 
Yet we may not doubt it. He even goes so far as to threaten with 
death, spiritual death and everlasting perdition, those who will not 
have this sacramental union with Him. “Except you eat the flesh 
of the Son of man and drink His blood, you shall not have life 
in you.” (John vi. 54.) His delight is, indeed, to be with the 
children of men, notwithstanding their misery and their unworthi- 
ness. 

And what has been our attitude heretofore with regard to this 
Sacrament of the love of God? Has our faith been as lively and 
practical as it ought to have been? Have we done all that we could 
to gratify this wonderful yearning of the Sacred Heart of Jesus in 
the Holy Sacrament? Do we hear unmoved the arguments which 
He puts forward to secure at least a share in our love? I fear we 
have much reason to reproach ourselves in this respect; for our 
hearts have not throbbed as they ought with faith and love on our 
coming into His Sacred Presence, or at our reception of Him in 
Holy Communion. But we can make amends. If our hearts are 
cold towards Him, we can ask the Holy Spirit to enkindle in them 
the fire of divine love for this consoling Mystery. Then shall we 
be drawn insensibly nearer and nearer to that Saviour Whom to 
possess is to have heaven even here below, and, persevering in our 
devotion to Him in His Blessed Sacrament, we shall, when this life 
is over, possess Him in beatitude forever and ever. Amen. 
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An Explanation of the Catechism. 


FOR THE MIDDLE AND UPPER CLASSES OF PARO- 
CHIAL AND SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


VIL. 
ON THE APOSTLES’ CREED. 


DeaR CHILDREN :—We come to-day in the explanation of the 
Catechism to the teaching of the Apostles’ Creed. A creed or profes- 
sion of faith is, as the word implies, a formula whereby we pro- 
fess our faith. This creed is called the Apostles’ Creed because 
it has come down to us from the Apostles. 

It contains in twelve articles those things which we as Catholics 
must above all know and believe, or in other words the funda- 
mental truths of the Christian faith. The Apostles’ Creed forms, 
as it were, a chain which consists of twelve individual parts. Each 
part is a whole of itself, but only in connection with the other parts 
does it form a chain. Now, as we cannot take away a part of a 
chain without breaking it, neither can we take away any article of 
the Apostles’ Creed without injuring our holy faith. 

We may make a general summary of the Apostle’s Creed in a 
two-fold way, thus: 





*In response to many requests this Catechetical Part may 
hereafter also be had in separate form under the name of 
“THE PRACTICAL CATECHIST.” Clergymen wishing to give their 
teachers the advantage of these Practical Catechetical Instruc- 
tions will find particulars on the third page of cover of this issue. 
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The first article treats of God the Father Almighty, Creator of 
heaven and earth. 

The second to the seventh article treats of Jesus Christ, the only 
Begotten Son of God, our Lord, His life, passion and death, His 
Resurrection and Ascension. 

The eighth to the twelfth treats of the Holy Ghost, and what He 
accomplishes in the Church and by the Church. 

Another summary can be made by dividing the Apostles’ Creed 
into four chief parts, namely: 

1. God, as Creator of the world, angels and men. (I. Article 
of faith.) 

2. God as our Redeemer. (II., to VII. articles.) 

3. God as our Sanctifier, through the Holy Ghost. (VIII, IX. 
and X. articles.) 

4. God as our last end and Saviour in the four last things of 
man. (XI. and XII. articles.) 

Holy tradition tells us concerning the origin of the Apostles’ 
Creed that the Apostles composed it before they separated to go 
into the world, so as thereby to hold fast to the unity of the Catho- 
lic faith. For this reason the theologian Tertullian says: “We hold 
fast to that rule of faith which we have received from the Church, 
the Church from the Apostles, and the Apostles from Christ.” 

The Apostles’ Creed is nothing short of an act of faith: “O my 
God, I believe firmly all the sacred truths,” etc., etc. We should 
therefore say it frequently and devoutly because it puts before us 
briefly the truths of Catholic belief and serves thereby to strengthen 
and fortify our faith, especially in temptations against the faith. 

Besides the Apostles’ Creed, there are other professions of 
faith ; they are: 

1. The Nicene. This was composed at the Council of Nice in 
the year 325 by 318 bishops, against the heresy of Arius. It is 
only an enlargement of the Apostles’ Creed, and is said by the priest 
during the holy sacrifice of the Mass upon certain days of the 
year. 

2. The Athanasian. It bears this name because its authorship 
is ascribed to St. Athanasius, Patriarch of Alexandria, who died 
in the year 373 after Christ. The priests say it often in their 
breviary. 

3. The creed of Pope Pius IV., which was made known at the 
conclusion of the Council of Trent in the year 1564 by Pope Pius 
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IV. It contains the Nicene Creed, besides twelve other articles 
which were solemnly declared at the Council of Trent to be dog- 
mas of faith. It is used principally at solemn professions of faith, 
such as the reception of a convert, at the consecration of priests 
and bishops. 

The Apostles’ Creed runs thus: 

1. I believe in God the Father Almighty, Creator of heaven 
and earth, 

2. And in Jesus Christ, His only Son, Our Lord, 

3. Who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin 
Mary, 

1, Suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead, and buried. 

5. He descended into hell; the third day He arose again from 
the dead. 

6. He ascended into heaven, sitteth at the right hand of God the 
Father Almighty. 

7. From thence He shall come to judge the living and the dead. 

8. I believe in the Holy Ghost; 

g. The Holy Catholic Church; the Communion of Saints; 

10. The forgiveness of sins, 

11. The resurrection of the body, 

12. And life everlasting. Amen. 

I will now give you the Nicene Creed. It runs thus: 

“T believe in one God, the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and 
earth, and of all things visible and invisible. And in one Lord 
Jesus Christ, the only begotten Son of God, born of the Father 
before all ages. God of God; Light of Light; true God of true 
God; begotten, not made; consubstantial with the Father, by 
whom all things were made. Who for us men, and for our salva- 
tion, came down from heaven, and was incarnate by the Holy 
Ghost of the Virgin Mary: and was made man. He was crucified 
also for us, suffered under Pontius Pilate, and was buried. The 
third day He rose again, according to the Scriptures, and ascended 
into heaven, and sitteth at the right hand of the Father: and He 
shall come again with glory to judge both the living and the dead: 
of whose kingdom there shall be no end. . 

“And I believe in the Holy Ghost, the Lord and life-giver, who 
proceedeth from the Father and the Son: who together with the 
Father and the Son is adored and glorified: who spake by the 
prophets. And one holy Catholic and Apostclic Church. I confess 
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one baptism for the remission of sins. And I look for the resur- 
rection of the dead, and the life of the world to come. Amen.” 

Besides this the Catholic Church has another beautiful symboli- 
cal profession of faith, namely the feast days, which she celebrates 
throughout the year in memory of the most important mysteries 
of the Christian faith. 

The feasts of the Annunciation and Christmas, for instance, are 
solemn professions of the third article of the creed. 

Holy week is a solemn profession of the fourth article. Easter 
is a solemn profession of the fifth, the feast of the Ascension is a 
solemn profession of the sixth, Pentecost a solemn profession of 
the eighth, and the feast of All Saints and All Souls a solemn pro- 
fession of the ninth article. 

We will see now by a repetition of to-day’s instruction whether 
you have been attentive during the lesson. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


A THOROUGH REHEARSING OF THE SUBSTANCE OF THIS LESSON. 


1. Of what have we spoken? Of the Apostles’ creed. 
2. What is a profession of faith? A creed, or profession of faith, is 
a formula whereby we profess our faith. 


3 Of what profession of faith have we spoken to-day? Of the Apostles’ 
creed. 


4. Why is it called the Apostles’ creed? Because it comes down from the 
Apostles. 

_§ Or, in other words? Because the Apostles composed it. 

6. When did the Apostles compose it? Before they went out into the 
world to teach. 

7. With what intention did they compose the creed? So as to preserve 
the unity of the faith. 


8. What does the Apostles’ creed contain? It contains the fundamental 
truths of the Catholic religion. 


9. How is the Apostles’ creed divided? Into twelve articles, or truths 
of faith. 

10. To what did I compare the Apostles’ creed? To a chain, which con- 
sists of twelve links. 

11. What happens when one of the links is taken from the chain? 
The chain loses its connection, it is broken. 

12, What do we mean by this comparison? We mean that if we do 
not believe every article of the creed, our Christian faith is thereby shattered. 

13. Can you give me a short summary of the creed? Yes, the Apostles’ 
creed is comprised in four principal parts. 

14. Name them. 1. God as Creator of the world, angels and men. 
. God as our Redeemer. 3. God as our Saviour, and 4. God as our Sancti- 
er. 
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15. Give me another summary of the Apostles’ creed. The first article 
treats of God the Father Almighty, Creator of heaven and earth. The 
second to the seventh treat of Jesus Christ, our Lord and Redeemer. The 
eighth to the twelfth treat of the Holy Ghost, and of what He operates in 
and through the Church. 


16. How can you prove to me that the creed comes down from the 
Apostles? The theologian Tertullian says: “We hold fast to that rule of 
faith, which we have received from the Apostles, and which they received 
from Christ.” 

17. Is the Apostles’ creed also a prayer? Yes, it is as good a prayer, 
as an act of faith; “O my God, I firmly believe all the sacred truths,” etc. 

18. If the creed is a prayer, what ought we to do? We ought to say it 
frequently. 

19. For what purpose should we say it? To fortify ourselves in the 
Catholic faith. 

20. Upon what occasions is it especially necessary to fortify ourselves 
in the faith? In temptations against the faith. 

21. What are temptations against faith? (No answer.) Teacher. When 
a doubt arises within us, that this or that might be other than the Catholic 
Church teaches it to be, this is a temptation against the faith. 

22. Now if such temptations beset you, and you say the creed devoutly, 
what good results will follow? We shall be fortified in our faith. 

23. What injurious consequences must ensue if we do not resist temp- 
tations against the faith? We expose ourselves to the danger of falling 
away from the faith. ‘ 

24. Are there other creeds besides the Apostles’? Yes, there are other 
creeds. 

25. Name them. 1. The Nicene; 2. The Athanasian, and the creed of 
Pope Pius IV. 

26. Whence does the Nicene creed obtain its name? From the Council 
of Nice. 

27. When did that take place? In the year 325 after Christ. 

Pe: Against what was the Nicene creed composed? Against the heresy 
of Arius. 
an In what did the heresy of Arius consist? He denied the divinity of 
esus. 

30. Does the Nicene creed contain other or different dogmas of faith 
than the Apostles’ creed? No, it contains no other dogmas of faith. 

31. Why can it not contain any other doctrines of faith? Because the 
Catholic faith always remains the same. 

32. From whom does the Athanasian creed derive its name? From St. 
Athanasius. 

33. Who was St. Athanasius? He was Patriarch of Alexandria. 

34. When was the creed of Pope Pius IV. composed? At the conclusion 
of the Council of Trent. 

35. When did that take place? In the year 1564 after Christ. 

36. Upon what occasions is the creed of Pope Pius IV. generally used? 
At solemn confessions of faith, at the reception of converts, at the con- 
secration of bishops and priests. 


_. 37- Does the creed of Pope Pius IV. contain any other doctrines of faith 
than the Apostles’ creed? No, it does not contain any other doctrines. 
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38. But does the Apostles’ creed contain everything that a Catholic 
Christian must believe? No, it does not contain everything that we 
Catholics must believe. 

39. Tell me, for instance, a Catholic doctrine which is not in the Apostles’ 
creed? That Jesus Christ is present in the Holy Eucharist. 

40. If a person were only to believe that which is in the Apostles’ creed, 
and were to deny and reject everything else, what would that be? That 
would be a sin. 

41. What does the Apostles’ creed contain? It contains only the funda- 
mental truths of our Catholic faith. 

42. What other professions of faith does the Catholic Church celebrate? 
A symbolical profession of faith. 

43. What do we mean by that? We mean the different feasts which the 
Catholic Church celebrates throughout the year. 

44. What does the Catholic Church profess by the celebration of these 
feasts? She professes her belief in ~-hat the Apostles’ creed contains. 

45. Mention one of these feasts. The Annunciation. 

46. What does the Church confirm by the celebration of this feast? The 
belief in the third article of the Apostles’ creed. 

47. What does this say? “Who was conceived by the Holy Ghost.” 

48. Which feast refers still more to the third article of the creed? The 
feast of Christmas. 

49. To what part of the third article does this feast refer? To the part, 
“born of the Virgin Mary.” 

50. What is the week preceding Easter called? It is called Holy Week. 

51. Of what are we reminded in Holy Week? Of the bitter passion 
and death of our divine Saviour Jesus Christ. 

52. Which article does this feast day refer to? To the fourth article. 

53. What does it say? “Suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, 
dead, and buried.” 

54. Which feast follows Holy Week? The feast of Easter. 

55. Of what does Easter remind us? Of the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from the dead. 

56. What does the Catholic Church profess by the celebration of Easter? 
She professes her belief in the fifth article of the creed. 

' 57. What does this say? “The third day He rose again from the dead.” 

58. Which feast does the Church celebrate forty days after Easter? The 
feast of the Ascension. 

59. What does the Catholic Church profess by the celebration of this 
feast? Her belief in the sixth article of the creed. 

60. What does that say? “He ascended into heaven.” 

61. Which feast does the Church celebrate on the tenth day after the 
Ascension? The feast of Pentecost. 

62. Of what does the feast of Pentecost remind us? Of the coming of 
the Holy Ghost. 

63. With which article is this feast connected? With the eighth. 

64. What does it say? “I believe in the Holy Ghost.” 

65. By which feasts does the Catholic Church profess her belief in a Holy 
Universal Church and a community of Saints? By the feasts of All Saints 
and All Souls. 

66. With which article are these feasts connected? With the ninth 
article. 
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67. What does it say? I believe in the Holy Catholic Church; the Com- 
munion of Saints. 


Teacher——I have now explained to you, dear children, in gen- 
eral the Apostles’ Creed. You have heard why it is so-called and 
what it contains. In the following instructions each separate ar- 
ticle will be explained in particular. The Apostles’ Creed should 
serve as the foundation of your Catholic belief, you should say 
it often and gladly, especially when you are tempted to waver in 
the faith. In this case the Apostles’ Creed will be for you a 
firm anchor to which you can cling. And as the Catholic Church 
by the feasts lends a special expression to her faith in the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, so should your whole life bear testimony that the 
Apostles’ Creed is the firm foundation-stone upon which your faith 
is built. 


VIII. 
First ARTICLE OF FAITH. 


I believe in God the Father Almighty, Creator of heaven and 
earth. 

DEAR CHILDREN :—After having explained the Apostles’ creed 
in general in the last instruction, we shall now, following the plan 
of the catechism, explain each separate article in particular. So 
we begin to-day with the explanation of the first article, which says: 
“I believe in God the Father Almighty, Creator of heaven and 
earth.” To believe, is to hold as true whatever another tells us. 
To believe in God therefore, means to really think and confess that 
there is a God. The meaning of the first article could be expressed 
in other words thus: I believe and confess that there is a God, who 
is the Father of all mankind and the Almighty Creator of heaven 
and earth, i.e., of all created beings in heaven and upon earth. The 
catechism divides the first article into six paragraphs, or sub-divi- 
sions, and treats 

1. Of God. 

Of the three Divine Persons. 

. Of the creation, preservation and government of the world. 
. Of the angels. 

. Of our first parents and their fall. 

. Of the coming of the Redeemer. 
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The first paragraph of the first article treats therefore of God. 
The word “God” means “good,” and because God is infinitely good, 
or also the supreme good, therefore He is called by preference good 
or God. To the question: ‘Who is God”? the catechism answers: 
“God is an infinitely perfect spirit, the Lord of heaven and earth, 
and the author of all good.” This explanation of the nature of God 
is, however, only an imperfect one, because the actual nature of God 
is unfathomable, as we may learn from this passage of Holy Scrip- 
ture: “Thou art great, O God, and thy thoughts are inaccessible.” 
Moses once said to God: “Lord, show me thy glory;” and God 
answered him: “Thou canst not see my face, and live.” (Exod. 
Xxiii. ) 

Why do we call God a spirit? We call God a spirit because He 
has understanding and free will, but no body. 

The characteristics or signs of a spirit are therefore understanding 
and free will, but no body. Understanding is the power of think- 
ing: the will is the power to wish and to desire, and as a spirit has 
no body it is an invisible being to us human beings. 

Holy Scripture says: “God is a spirit and they that adore Him, 
must adore Him in spirit and in truth.” (John iv. 24.) As God 
is the most perfect spirit, He must therefore have the highest degree 
of understanding and the most perfect will. The catechism asks: 
“If God has no body, why does Holy Scripture speak of God’s eyes, 
ears, hands,” etc. 

“It speaks thus so that human beings might more easily under- 
stand.” These expressions are not to be taken literally but in a 
figurative sense. When Holy Scripture speaks of the eyes of God, 
“The eyes of the Lord are on them that fear Him” (Ps. xxxii. 
18); and, “for the eyes of the Lord behold all the earth” (II. 
Chron. xvi. 9), the omniscience and Providence of God are thereby 
intimated. 

When Holy Scripture speaks of the ears of God, “Give ear unto 
my prayer”! (Ps. xvi.1) the willingness of God to hear our prayers 
is intimated. When Holy Scripture speaks of God’s hands, “Thou 
openest thy hand, and fillest with blessing every living creature” 
(Ps. cxliv. 16), it is to denote the infinite generosity and goodness 
of God. When Holy Scripture says, “Heaven is my throne, and the 
earth my footstool” (Isaias Ixvi. 1), it expresses thereby the omni- 
presence and immensity of God. The expression, “mouth of God,” 
signifies His veracity; the expression, “finger of God,” His wisdom, 
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with which He rules and directs all things; and the expression, 
“heart of God” His infinite paternal love for mankind. Why do 
we say that God is an “infinitely perfect spirit”? We say this be- 
cause God is not in a certain measure good like creatures, but unites 
all good qualities in Himself without measure or number. We call 
perfect that which is not wanting in anything, which can neither 
be blamed nor found fault with. God is, however, more than per- 
fect. He is infinitely perfect, for in Him is found united every 
imaginable good without measure. For this reason God says: “I 
am God, and there is no God beside, neither is there the like to me.” ! 
(Is. xlvi. 9.) The angels, for instance, are good and _ perfect 
spirits; but their holiness and perfection cannot in the least degree 
be compared with the perfection of God. Their perfection as com- 
pared with God’s is as a dull lamplight compared with the bril- 
liancy of the majestic sun, or as a drop of water compared with an 
immense ocean. Name the attributes or perfections of God? 
These: God is eternal and unchangeable, omnipresent, omniscient, 
or all-knowing, all-wise, all-powerful; He is infinitely holy and 
just; infinitely good, merciful, and long-suffering; infinitely true 
and faithful. 

These attributes and perfections present God to us: 

a. As He is, eternal, unchangeable, holy, omnipresent, all-know- 
ing, and as such He is to be adored. 

b. According to His active behavior, just, kind, merciful, long- 
suffering, true, and faithful, and as such He is to be imitated. 

The first divine attribute is eternity. What means “God is 
eternal”? God is eternal means that He is always, that is without 
beginning and without end. Holy Scripture says: “Before the 
mountains were made, or the earth and the world was formed; 
from eternity to eternity Thou art God.” (Ps. Ixxxix. 2.) Eternity 
is an existence without beginning and without end. Eternity is for 
us an unfathomable thing. If we were to go back as many thou- 
sands of years as there are leaves upon the trees, drops in the ocean, 
or grains of sand upon the earth, this would be a prodigious number 
of years, but still only a trifle compared to eternity. 

The existence of God has no bounds in the past and no bounds in 
the future. He is always. No period of time can be imagined 
from which we could say: “From then God is; His existence be- 
gan here. As we cannot say of a ball, there it begins, and there it 
leaves off, neither can we say of God: “He had His beginning here 
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or shall come to an end there.” As the most perfect Being God. 
must be absolutely eternal, for if His existence has had a beginning, 
there must be a more exalted, more perfect, mightier Being who has 
called Him into existence. He would then have been created by a 
higher Being and dependent and therefore He would no longer be 
God. The Psalmist David says of the eternity of God: “Thou, O 
Lord, didst found the earth, and the heavens are the work of thy 
hands. These perish, but Thou remainest eternal; thy years are 
without end.” The eternal which has no beginning and no end, 
is opposed to the transitory: 1.e., everything which has a beginning 
and sooner or later will come to an end. Take for example an old 
house! There was a time when it was not, and a time will come 
when it will be no more. Look at the earth! There was a time 
when it was not there, and a time shall come when it shall be no 
more. Beings which have had a beginning, but will have no end 
are called immortal; for instance, angels, and the souls of men. 
These had a beginning, they were called into existence by God, but 
they will have no end. Besides God no one is eternal; this perfec- 


tion belongs to God alone. The second perfection of God is this, He: 
is unchangeable. That is, unchangeable, which in its being as well: 


as in its characteristics and exterior appearances does not and can- 
not change, which remains always the same. Unchangeable is the 
contrary to changeable. That is, changeable, which in its nature, in 
its constituent parts and exterior characteristics is subject to change, 
to alteration. How changeable the weather is, for instance! One 
hour the sun shines brightly, and the next brings storm and rain. 
How changeable the earth is in its different seasons. In the winter 
it is covered with snow and ice, in summer with flowers. In the 
spring it awakens to a new life, in the autumn it dies again. How 
changeable is man! A person is in good health to-day, to-morrow 
he is sick. To-day we are good and to-morrow bad. To-day the 
pupil is diligent, to-morrow idle and lazy. To-day we have a 
friend, to-morrow an enemy. To-day a man is rich, in a year’s 
time he is a beggar. And thus you can examine whatever you 
like, everything is changeable and subject to alteration. God alone 
changes not. He is unchangeable. 

a. Unchangeable in His nature, and 

b. Unchangeable in His desires. 

God is unchangeable in His nature; that means that He can 
neither increase nor decrease in His perfections, He cannot gain 
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any new perfection, nor can He lose the perfections which He pos- 
sesses. 

c. God is also unchangeable in His decrees; that means: What 
God in His eternal wisdom has once determined remains fixed for 
all eternity. Therefore God says through the Prophet Isaias: “My 
counsel shall stand, and all my will shall be done.” (Is. xlvi. 10.) 

The thought that God is eternal should encourage us to place our 
confidence in God, and not in temporal or perishable things. These 
vain and perishable things are riches, honors, ability, beauty, the 
favor of men, etc., etc. All these things are only transitory, they 
have no lasting and real worth. But God remains eternally om- 
nipotent, He can always help us; He remains eternally good, He 
will always help us; He remains eternally faithful, He will always 
help us. We may and should therefore place our whole confidence 
in Him. 

Full of trust we ought to commend our destiny to God, for He has 
resolved upon that which is best for us from all eternity. The 
thought that God is eternal should encourage us to desist from 
evil. When God says: “Heaven and earth shall pass away, but 
my words shall not pass away,” it is an earnest exhortation to the 
sinner to cease from evil and to think of the eternal chastisement 
which awaits those who break God’s laws. We will now repeat the 
lesson. : 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
A THOROUGH REHEARSING OF THE SUBSTANCE OF THIS LESSON. 


_1. What is the first article of the creed? The first article is: “I be- 
lieve in God the Father Almighty, Creator of heaven and earth.” 

2. What does it mean “to believe”? To believe means to accept that 
what we are told as true. 

3. How then could we express the meaning of the first article in other 
words? “I hold as true and confess that there is one God Who is the 
Almighty Creator of heaven and earth.” 

4. How many truths accordingly does the first article contain? It con- 
tains three truths. 


5. Name them. 1. That there is a God; 2. That God is our Father; 
3. That He is the Almighty Creator of heaven and earth. 

6. How is the first article divided in the catechism? Into six para- 
graphs or sub-divisions. 

Je Of what does the first paragraph treat? The first paragraph treats 
of God. 


8. Whence does the name “God” come? The name God comes from 
good. 
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9. What then does the word “God” signify? That He is exceedingly 
good or the supreme good. 

10. What answer does the catechism give to the question “what is God”? 
“God is an infinitely perfect Spirit, the Lord of Heaven and earth, and th 
Author of all good.” 

11. How many things are contained in this answer? Three things are 
contained in this answer. 

12. What are they? 1. That God is a Spirit; 2. That God is infinitely 
perfect; 3. That He is the Lord of Heaven and earth, and that He is: the 
Author of all good. 

13. God therefore is a Spirit. Why do we call God a Spirit? We call 
God a Spirit because He has understanding and free will, but no body. - 

14. What are the characteristics of a Spirit? A Spirit has: 1. Under- 
standing; 2. Free will; 3. No body. 

15. What is understanding? Understanding is the power to think. 

16. What is the will? The will is the power to wish and to desire. 

17. Are there other spirits besides God? Yes, there are other spirits 
besides God. 

18. Who are they? Angels, and the souls of men. 

19. What is the difference between these and God? These spirits are 
not perfect as God is. 

20. What is common to all spirits? The absence of a body. 

21. Are they visible or invisible? They are invisible. 

22. You say that God is a Spirit. Now the Holy Scripture speaks of 
God’s eyes, ears, hands, feet, etc. According to this, God would have a 
body? No, Holy Scripture only speaks thus so as to make it easier for us 
to understand. 

23. Give a passage where Holy Scripture speaks of God’s eyes? “The 
eyes of the Lord are far brighter than the sun, beholding round about all 
the ways of men, and the bottom of the deep, and looking into the hearts 
of men, into the most hidden parts.” (Eccl. xxiii. 24.) 


24. What is expressed by this verse? That God sees all things. 


25. In what part of Scripture are God’s ears spoken of? “Give ear unto 
My prayer!” (Ps. xvi. 1.) 

26. What is the meaning of this verse? The meaning of this verse is 
that God will hear our prayer. 

27. Mention a part of Scripture where God's hands are spoken of? 
Thou openest thy hand, and fillest with blessing every living creature. 
(Ps. cxliv. 16.) 

28. To what does this verse refer? To the benefits and blessings which 
mankind receives from God. 

29. In what part of Scripture are God’s feet mentioned? “Heaven is 
my throne, and the earth my footstool.” (Is. Ixvi. 1.) 

30. What is the meaning of this expression? It means the omnipresence 
of God in heaven and upon earth. 

31. What does the expression. God's mouth, denote? It denotes the 
veracity of God. 

32. What does the expression, Heart of God denote? It denotes His 
great paternal love of men. 

33. You must not imagine that God really has eyes, ears, hands, feet, 
a mouth and so on; all these expressions are only to be taken figuratively. 
We believe and confess that God is not merely a Spirit, but we confess that 
He is an infinitely perfect spirit. 
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What is perfect? That is perfect which is wanting in nothing, where 
no fault is to be found. . 
35. Why do we call God infinitely perfect? Because God is not like 
creatures, good only in a certain measure, but He unites in Himself all good 
qualities without measure or number. 
Is it possible to think of, or name a perfection which God has not? 
No, God has all perfections in Himself. 
37. How does He possess them, in what degree? In the highest degree? 
38. Why do we call God still more an infinitely perfect Spirit? Becausé 
men cannot comprehend the infinite perfections of God. 
9. How can you prove this? By this passage of Holy Scripture: “Thou 
art great, O God, and Thy thoughts are inaccessible.” 
40. What does this verse mean? This verse means that the infinite per- 
fections of God are not comprehensible to man. 
41. What creatures of God are good only in a limited measure? The 
angels and good men. 
42. How do their perfections compare with the perfections of God? As 
the dull light of a lamp to the brightness of the sun. 


43. What else? As a drop of water to the immense ocean. 


. What does God Himself say of His infinite perfections? God says: 
“T am God, and there is no God beside, neither is there the like to me.”’ 


45. Who wished at one time to behold God and His perfections? Moses 
wished to look upon Him. 

46. But what did God say to Him? “Thou canst not look upon my face, 
and live.” 

47. What did God mean by that? God wished to say that a mortal 
man cannot comprehend the nature and perfections of God. 


48. Name some of the attributes or perfections of God. God is eternal 
and unchangeable, omnipresent, omniscient or all-knowing, all-wise, all- 
powerful; He is infinitely holy and just, infinitely good, merciful, long- 
suffering; infinitely true and faithful. 

49. How are these attributes of God divided? They may be divided, 
1. Into those whereby God shows how He is in Himself, eternal, unchange- 
able, holy, omnipresent, etc. 2. Into those by which He shows Himself to 
be good, merciful, long-suffering, just, etc. 


50. Which is the first Divine perfection? God is eternal. 

51. What means God is eternal? God is eternal means: He is always, 
without beginning and without end. 

52: Was there ever a time when God was not? No, there never was such 
a time. 

53. When did God have a beginning? God never had a beginning. 

54. What should we infer if God had had a beginning? That there 
must be a Being who had called God into existence. 

55. And how must that being be compared to God? He must be more 
perfect than God. 

56. In what else does the eternity of God consist? In this that He will 
have no end. 

57. Can we form any idea of eternity? No, we cannot form any idea 
of eternity. 

58. What comparison did I make use of? As well may we strive to tell 
where a ball begins and where it leaves off, as to say where the existence 
of God begins and where it ends. 
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59. How can .we make to ourselves a feeble image of eternity? By 
going back as many thousands of years as there are leaves on the trees, 
drops in the ocean, and grains of sand upon the earth. 


60. And what is this vast series of years compared to eternity? They 
are only a trifle. 


61. Are there other creatures besides God which are eternal? No, be- 
sides God there are no other beings which are eternal. 


62. How are the angels and the souls of men? They are only im- 
mortal. 


63. Why are they not eternal, as they will have no end? Because they 
have had a beginning. 

64. What do we call those creatures who had a beginning and will also 
have an end? We call them transitory and mortal. 

65. Look at a plant, for instance! The gardener sows the seed, and 
from the seed comes a plant. It grows, becomes larger, and bears blossoms 
or flowers, these wither. Next year the plant bears blossoms again, and so 
on for several years. At last it dies, and the gardener pulls it up and 


throws it away. Thus is it with all creatures. They are perishable! What: 


then is contrary to the eternal? The transitory is contrary to the eternal. 

66. What does the Psalmist David say of the eternity of God? He says: 
“Before the mountains were made, or the earth and the world was formed; 
from eternity to eternity Thou art God.” (Ps. Ixxxix. 2.) 

67. If God then is from all eternity, has no change taken place in Him 
in so many years? No, no change has taken place in Him. 

68. Why not? Because God is unchangeable. 

69. What means God is unchangeable? God is unchangeable means that 
He remains eternally the same, without any change cither in Himself or 
in His decrees. 

70. What is contrary to unchangeable? Changeable is contrary to un- 
changeable. 

_ 71. What things are changeable? All those things are changeable which 
in their nature, in their constituent parts and characteristics, are subject to 
alteration. 

72. Mention something that is very changeable? The weather, 

73. Anything else? Mankind. 

74. How do men change? They are now good, now bad, now friend, now 
enemy. 

75. Who is it that never changes and never can? God cannot change. 

76. In what respect is God unchangeable? 1. In Himself, and 2. In His 
decrees. 

_ 77.. What means: God is unchangeable in Himself? God is unchangeable 
in Himself means: God remains as perfect at one time as at another. 

78. Explain this more exactly? God remains at one time as almighty, 
as good, as omnipresent, as all-knowing, as holy and just, as long-suffering 
and merciful as He does at another time. 

79. God therefore can neither add to, or diminish His perfections. What 
means God is unchangeable in His decrees? God is unchangeable in His 
decrees means that, what God has once decided remains decided upon for 
all eternity. 

80. From what passage of Holy Scripture can you prove this? From the 
verse: “My counsel shall stand, and all my will shall be done.” 

81. What ought we to do, since God is eternal and unchangeable? We 
ought to serve and love Him for ever and ever, and not place our trust 
in transitory things. 
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82. Name some of these transitory things? Riches, ability, beauty, high 
offices, the favor of man, etc. 

83. Why ought we not place our confidence in these transitory things? 
Because they cannot always help us. 

84. But why should we put our trust in God? Because God can, and 
will help us. 


8s. Why can God always help us? Because He is omnipotent. 
86. Why will God always help us? Because He is good and faithful. 


87. You are sick, for instance. Your parents are rich and send for the 
best physicians. Can these doctors cure you if God does not help? No, 
the doctors cannot help me. 


88. Or you are suddenly placed in danger of death. You have money; 
can you help yourself with it? No, I cannot help myself with it. 


89. You call for your parents, relations and friends. But they do not 
hear you, because they are far away; can they help you? No, they cannot 
help me. 


go. Who is near us, however, in every danger, and who has the power 
to help us always? The good God. 

gt. To what should the thought that God is eternal still further en- 
courage us? It should encourage us to avoid sin. 


92. Why ought we to avoid sin? Because God threatens the sinner with 
chastisement. 


93. With what punishment does God threaten the sinner? With the 
punishment of hell. 


94. Will God fulfill His threat against the sinner? Yes, God will fulfill 
His threat. 


95. Why will He do so? Because God is faithful. A 


96. To what else should the thought of God’s eternity and unchange- 
ableness encourage us? It should encourage us to have confidence in God. 


97, What has God resolved upon from all eternity? God has resolved 
upon that which is best for me. 


98. Now if God has resolved from all eternity upon that which is best 
for you, would He ever send you anything that would not tend to your 
salvation? No, God would never send me anything that did not tend to 
my salvation. 


99. This conviction then that God would only send that which is best 
for us, is called “confidence in God.” We ought to take more care of our 
immortal soul than of our mortal body and temporal affairs. 


100. But how do the greater part of men behave? They look after 
their body and temporal affairs, and in consequence forget to take care 
of their soul. 


101. Which passage of Scripture applies to this? “What doth it profit 
a man if he gain the whole world, and suffers the loss of his own soul?” 


Teacher. Remember this, dear children! and always take pains 
to collect treasures for yourselves which will not be consumed by 
rust and moth. All the pomp of this world will pass away, but 
the good that you do in this world will remain for all eternity. 
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IX. 
Gop’s OMNIPRESENCE AND OMNISCIENCE. 


Dear CHILDREN :—In to-day’s religious instruction we come to 
the explanation of two perfections of God which are very closely 
united, namely God’s omnipresence and omniscience. We will 
speak in the first place of God’s omnipresence. What means: God 
is omnipresent? God is omnipresent means that He is everywhere: 
in Heaven, on earth, and in all places. 

God therefore is in Heaven, on earth, over the earth, under the 
earth, in the church, in the school, in your houses, on the street, in 
the fields, in the forest, etc., and there is no place where God is 
not. Man can be in only one place at a time, never in two or more 
places at once. If, for instance, you are in school you cannot at 
the same time be in the street or in the house. If anyone wishes to 
go from one place to another, he must first of all leave the place 
where he is. But with God it is not so, He is everywhere at the 
same time. He is omnipresent. The Psalmist David says: 
“Where shall I go from thy spirit? If I ascend into heaven, thou 
art there, and if I descend into the abyss thou art also there.” 
In the Acts of the Apostles, it is said: “God is not far from every- 
one of us; for in Him we live, and move, and are. (Acts xvii. 
27, 28.) As God is everywhere He is consequently a witness, a be- 
holder of that which takes place in all places, by day and night, 
privately and publicly. 

If then a child does not behave well in church, if it talks, and 
laughs, if it is inattentive in school, idle and troublesome, if it is 
disobedient at home, rude, and unkind, God is a witness of it all. 

Whoever imagines that he has done something in secret, of 
which no one knows, has deceived himself. 

God’s omniscience is most closely united to His omnipresence. 

What means God is omniscient? God is omniscient means: 
He knows all things perfectly and from all eternity. He knows 
all things past, present, and future, even our most secret thoughts. 

God knows all things perfectly: no error, or deception, or con- 
fusion is possible with Him. God knows the past, that means 
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everything that all men at all times and in all places ever thought, 
said or did, good or bad. God knows the present, that means: 
He knows what is being thought, said or done by all men, good or 
bad, at this very moment in all places. God knows the future 
means: He knows what will be thought, said, and done by all 
men good or bad, at all times and in all places. 

Holy Scripture says: “God’s eyes are far brighter than the 
sun, and look into the deepest abysses of men’s hearts.” 

The meaning of this verse is: God beholds even the most 
hidden things and knows the secret thoughts and intentions in 
the hearts of men. God alone is omniscient. Certainly in the old 
law the Prophets foretold many important events long before- 
hand; but not of themselves, not by their own knowledge, but by 
God’s inspiration and revelation. At the present time, too, there 
are many learned men who by persevering in diligent study have 
obtained a rich treasure of knowledge; but they do not know 
everything, they do not know it of themselves, their knowledge 
is very incomplete; it is limited to certain scientific subjects, or to 
certain countries, persons, and past historical events, but of the fu- 
ture they know nothing whatever. For this reason all human 
knowledge in comparison to the omniscience of God is like a drop 
of water compared to the vast ocean. How very limited man’s 
knowledge is may be seen from the fact that he knows very little 
of the present, of that even which goes on in his vicinity. For 
instance, when man sleeps he does not know at all what takes 
place around him; as little does he know the thoughts of those 
who are in his presence. Of the future man does not even know 
what the next minute will bring, not to speak of the hours or the 
days. A man may believe that he can foretell something that 
will happen in the future; he is only conjecturing on human events 
which may happen or may not. When, for instance, the sky is 
covered with black clouds, we can suppose that it will soon rain. 
If a person leads a worldly and sensual life we can presume that 
he will fall sick and die prematurely. If a person squanders his 
income, we may suppose that he will come to beggary, and so on. 
But if a person claims to foretell the future from cards or from 
the hand he is a deceiver and presumer and commits grievous sin 
against God, who alone knows the future. 

The omniscience of God is proved by history. Thus God knew 
the sin of our first parents in paradise; the intentions of Cain and 
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Abel in offering the first sacrifice, the hatred of Cain towards his 
brother Abel and the murder of the latter, the doubt of Sara at 
the promise of a son. Jesus knew that His friend Lazarus was 
dead; that Judas would betray Him, and Peter deny Him thrice, 
He knew the secret sins of the Samaritan woman at Jacob’s well, 
and the secret thoughts of the Pharisee, to whom He said: “Why 
dost thou think evil in thy heart?” 

God according to His perfections must be omniscient, for, if 
by virtue of His justice He is to punish the wicked and reward 
the good, it is absolutely necessary that He should know what 
evil and what good man has done. 

Omniscience is contrary to ignorance. We call those persons 
ignorant who know nothing, not even that which is most necessary, 

To what should the thought of God’s omnipresence and omni- 
science incite us? 

1. It should incite us to keep from evil. In the same way asa 
thief is afraid of committing a robbery before his judge, and as a 
child fears to sin in the presence of its parents or other persons, 
so should we in a greater degree fear to sin before the eyes of 
our omnipresent God, of our just judge. Thus were the Egyptian 
Joseph and the chaste Susanna preserved from a great sin by the 
remembrance of God’s omnipresence and omniscience. Tobias 
gave this exhortation to his son: “My son! all the days of thy 
life have God in thy heart, and avoid consenting to a sin!” The 
Emperor Basilius gave his son the advice to remember during 
every action that God was his spectator and witness. 

2. The thought of God’s omnipresence and omniscience should 
encourage us to do good even in secret. Persons who do good in 
secret resemble the violet. This little flower blooms only in se- 
cret, under hedges and bushes, and yet it sends forth its perfume 
all around. We also should strive to do good quietly and hiddenly 
and always remember that God, the omnipresent and omniscient, 
knows all things. We must not do as the Pharisees did, who did 
good in public, only to be seen and praised by man. Princess 
Elizabeth of Thuringia was a model of virtue in secret; she went 
into the huts of the poor at night to take them an alms. If every- 
one cannot be a prince or princess, still the opportunity is given to 
everybody to do good quietly and in secret. Do not let these 
opportunities pass by unused. God, who sees in secret, will one 
day reward them publicly. 
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3. The thought of God’s omnipresence and omniscience con- 
soles us in difficulties and troubles. .When we, though innocent, 
are hurt, when persons are unkind and persecute us, the thought 
that God is omniscient should give us courage and consolation. 
The pious sufferer Job, abandoned by his wife and accused of 
sins by his friends, said: “Behold my witness is in heaven, and 
He that knoweth my conscience is on high.” (Job xvi. 20.) 
King David said: “Though I should walk in the midst of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evils, for Thou art with me.” 
(Ps. xxii. 4.) As St. Chrysostom was about to be exiled by the 
Empress Eudoxia, he said: “You may send me where you will 
out into the world, I shall find God everywhere”! We will con- 
tinue the remaining attributes or perfections of God in our next 
instruction, and we will now repeat to-day’s lesson. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
A THOROUGH REHEARSING OF THE SUBSTANCE OF THIS LESSON. 


1. Of which perfections of God have we spoken to-day? Of the omni- 
presence and omniscience of God. 


2. What means God is omnipresent? God is omnipresent means that 
He is everywhere; in heaven, on earth, and in all places. 


3. Name some places where God is? God is in Heaven, on earth, over 
the earth, under the earth, in church, in school, in the houses, on the street, 
in the fields, and in the forest. 


4. Is there, then, a place where God is not? No, there is no place where 
God is not. 


5. Is man also present everywhere? No, man is not omnipresent. 


_ 6. In how many places can a man be at one time? Man can only be 
in one place at a time. 


7. If he wishes to go from one place to another what must he do first 
of all? He must leave the first place. 


= Is it the same with God? No, God is at the same time in every 
place. 


9. Where are you now? I am in school. 
_ Io. Are you at the same time at home or in the street? No, I am only 
in school. 

11. Who is, however, at the same time in all places? God is at the 
same time everywhere. 

12. What do we say of Him, therefore? We say he is omnipresent. 

13. What does the Psalmist say of God’s omnipresence? He says: 
“Where shall I go from thy face? If I ascend into heaven, thou art there, 
and if I descend into the abyss, thou art there also.” 

14. What is said in the Acts of the omnipresence of God? “God is 
not far from every one of us: for in Him we live, and move, and are.” 
(Acts xvii. 27, 28.) 

15. Where is that which is not far? What is not far, is near us. 
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16. What then is the meaning of this verse? That God is near to eyery 
one of us. 

17. If God is everywhere, what is the consequence? The consequence 
is that God is a witness of all that happens secretly and publicly. 


18. Which attribute of God’s is most intimately connected with His 
omnipresence? The omniscience of God. 

19. What means: God is omniscient? God is omniscient means that He 
knows all things perfectly from all eternity. He knows all things past, 
present, and to come, even our most secret thoughts. 

20. What, then, does God know? God knows everything, the present, 
etc. 


21. How does God know everything? Perfectly and from all eternity. 

22. What means God knows everything perfectly? It means: With 
God there is no error, and no deception. 

23. What means God knows the past? It means: God knows whatever 
all men in all places have ever thought, said or done good or bad. 


24. What means God knows now, at this moment, what is being thought, 
said and done, good or bad, by all men in all places. 

25. What means God knows the future? It means: God knows what 
at all times and in all places will be thought, said or done good or bad by 
all men. 

26. How does Holy Scripture express itself with regard to God’s omni- 
science? It says: The eyes of the Lord are far brighter than the sun, 
and look into the deepest abysses of men’s hearts. 

27. What means this expression “God’s eyes are far brighter than the 
sun”? It means that nothing can be hidden from God’s eyes; that He sees 
and knows everything. 

28. What are “the abysses of men’s hearts’? They are the most secret 
thoughts and intentions of the hearts of men. 

—- Who else besides God is omniscient? No one is omniscient besides 
od. 

30. In the Old Law, however, many of the prophets have foretold im- 
portant events centuries beforehand; how was this possible? It was pos- 
sible through the inspiration and revelation of God. 

31. In these days even there are many learned men; what difference is 
there between their knowledge and God’s omniscience? 1. They do not know 
everything. 2. Their knowledge is a gift from God. 

32. How far is the knowledge of learned men limited? Either to a 
few subjects, or to certain persons, and to past historical events. 

33. oe whence do they know this? From books which they have 
studied. 

34.. Who has given them the intellectual ability to study? God has given 
them this. 

35. How is the knowledge of all men compared to the omniscience of 
God? It is like comparing a drop of water to the boundless ocean. 

36. What does man know, for instance, of the present? Man hardly 
knows what is taking place around him. 

37. In what condition does he not even know that? While he is asleep 
or unconscious. 

38. What does man know of the thoughts of others? Man knows noth- 
ing of the thoughts of others. 

39. What does man know of the future? Man knows nothing of the 
future. : 
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4 4o. Can you tell me what is going to happen in the next hour or the 
next moment? No, I cannot tell you. 
41. Can I tell you? No, you cannot tell me. 
42. What man can tell it? No man can tell it. 
43. Why not? Because only God, who is omniscient, knows the future. 
. But there are persons who foretell man’s future from the cards or 
B the hand? (Gypsies.) They are deceivers and bad persons. 
: 45. Can we not conjecture the future? Yes, we can do that. 
46. If, for instance, the sky is threatening, what can we presume? That 
it will soon rain. 
47. What can we presume about a spendthrift? That he will squander 
his fortune and come to beggary. 
. What can we conjecture of a man who leads a disorderly life? That 
he will be sick and miserable and die prematurely. 
49. But can we foretell all this with certainty? No, we cannot do that. 


Tas ets aS cae 


50. In what way can you prove to me that God is omniscient? From 
Holy Scripture. 

51. What did God know, for instance, about our first parents? That 
they had sinned in paradise. 

52. What did God know about Cain and Abel? He knew their inten- 
tions at the first sacrifice. 

os What did God know about Sara? That she doubted the promise 
of a son. 

54. What did Jesus know concerning His friend Lazarus? Jesus knew 
that Lazarus was dead. 

55. What did Jesus know of the Samaritan woman of Jacob’s well? 
Jesus knew her secret sins. 

56. What did Jesus know about the Pharisees? He knew the secret 
thoughts of their hearts. 

57. What did Jesus know about Judas and Peter? Jesus knew that 
Judas would betray Him, and that Peter would deny Him thrice. 


58. What did Jesus know about the city of Jerusalem? That not one 
stone of it would remain upon another. 

59. Why must God be omniscient? Because God in virtue of His jus- 
tice must reward the good, and punish the wicked. 

60. What is contrary to omniscience? Ignorance is contrary to omni- 
science. 

61. When do we call a person ignorant? When he knows nothing, or 
not even that which is most necessary to know. 

_ 62, To what should the thought of God’s omnipresence and omniscience 
incite us? It should incite us to avoid evil. 

63. Can you name two persons in sacred history who were held back 
from committing sin by the thought of God’s omniscience? The Egyptian 
Joseph and the chaste Susanna. 

64. What exhortation did Tobias give his son in regard to the remem- 
brance of God’s omniscience? Tobias said: “My son, have God in thy 
heart all the days of thy life and take care not to give consent to sin.” 

65. What advice did the Emperor Basilius give to his son Leo? He 
advised him to remember in all his actions that God was his witness and 
spectator. 

_ 66. To what does the thought of God’s omnipresence and omniscience 
incite us? It encourages us to do good even in secret. 
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67. What do those persons resemble who do good in secret? They re. 
semble the violet. 


_ 68. Why do they resemble the violet? Because this little flower blooms 
in secret, but sends forth its perfume all around. 


69. When do you, too, resemble the violet? When we endeavor to do 
good quietly and secretly. 


70. What princess did I mention who did so much good in secret? 
Princess Elizabeth of Thuringia. 


71. What did I tell you about her? That she went into the huts of the 
poor at night to take them alms. 


72. What were those men called who in the time of Jesus only did good, 
so as to be seen and praised by men? They were called Pharisees. 


73. Of what value in the sight of God is that good which men do s0 
as to be seen and praised by others? It is of no value in the sight of God. 


74. To what else should the remembrance of God’s omnipresence and 
omniscience encourage us? It should give us courage and consolation in 
all difficulties and troubles. 


j 75- Who has given us a beautiful example of this? The pious sufferer 
ob. 


76. When all his relations had forsaken him, and his friends had even 
accused him of sin, what did he say? “Behold my witness is in heaven, and 
He that knoweth my conscience is on high.” (Job xvi. 20.) 


77. What answer did St. Chrysostom make when the Empress Eudoxia 
wanted to exile him? He said: “Thou canst send me out into the world, 
wherever thou willest, I shall find God everywhere.” 


78. What did he mean by this? He meant that the thought of God's 
omnipresence and omniscience would be his consolation in every trouble. 


We will now conclude the religious instruction for to-day, and 
I exhort you all once more most urgently, in everything that you 
do to think of God’s omnipresence and omniscience. What more 
exalted or inspiring thought can there be than that of being al- 
ways in the vicinity of God, and, as it were, feeling His very 
breath. What an inspiring thought that by God’s omnipresence, 
every house, every room, every part of the field, forest, and 
earth is a sacred ‘place, a temple, a dwelling place of God! 

Never forget, then, for a moment the nearness of God; the 
vicinity of your omnipresent and omniscient, your holy and strict 
judge. This thought will keep you from all sin, encourage you 
to do good, console you in sufferings and afflictions, and thus 
help you to win your eternal salvation. 
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THE METHOD OF TEACHING OF OUR LORD JESUS 
CHRIST AND OF HIS APOSTLES. 


Part I] —THE METHOD oF TEACHING OF THE APOSTLES. 


The mission sermons of the Apostles were directed to the adult Jews and 
pagans. Christ sent His Apostles to all, when He said: “Go ye therefore 
and teach all nations; baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost. Teaching them to observe all things what- 
soever I have commanded you, and, behold, I am with you all days, even 
to the consummation of the world.” (Math. xxviii. 19, 20.) The adults 
were naturally and necessarily instructed first, as they were to be won over 
to Christianity before they could be asked to bring their children for 
baptism and Christian instructions. Nowhere in the New Testament do we 
find an instruction chiefly or solely adapted for children. A good reason 
for this is given by Palmer in his “Pedagogical Science in the New Testa- 
ment.” 

The Christian revelation is, as the old law, owing to its fundamental prin- 
ciple was, not merely a teaching, not merely a stating of truths, but a divine 
preparation for the education of mankind by word, deed and grace. The 
incarnation of the Son of God, His life and works, His sufferings and death, 
the descent of the Holy Ghost, the establishment of the Church, the endow- 
ing of the Apostles with unfailing power as teachers and workers of miracles, 
the institution of the Blessed Sacrament, etc., all these grace-imparting acts 
belong essentially to the Christian Revelation, and form together the one 
great work of salvation for the redemption, sanctification and preparation 
of mankind for eternal salvation. This divine work of salvation had its 
origin in Heaven. 

The Revelation of the Old Testament had to possess the necessary re- 
ligious education for all the people, both young and old, as all were in 
God’s plan, to be instructed from this source. In Christ there appeared 
the promised educator of the human race, as Clement of Alexandria de- 
scribed Him in his “Pedagogy.” His personal and visible influence seemed 
of the greatest value to the chosen people, yet there can be no doubt that 
His mission was the uplifting of all mankind. He calls Himself the Good 
Shepherd who had other sheep to bring, as well as the lost ones of the 
House of Israel, so that there might be but one sheepfold and one shepherd. 
The divine guidance in the Old Testament was confined solely to the whole 
race of Israel, making it alone the vineyard to be cared for by the servant 
of God; but to Christ the educator of the universe, and to the Apostles 
chosen to continue His work, all the peoples of the universe were pupils. 
And in the face of such a great undertaking it made but little difference if 
these pupils were older or younger. In short, the mission work of the 
Apostles included all countries and all peoples. All are children of the 
Apostles who have spiritually through Jesus Christ regenerated them and 
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given them new birth. It is not through friendliness or tenderness that 
the Holy Apostle calls the members of the communities he had founded 
“Beloved children ;” that St. John addresses them as “little children”! No; 
these early Christians were truly children, for through baptism they had 
been born anew into the Kingdom of God, and needed their spiritual nourish- 
ment of Christian teaching not in the form of indigestible food, but as milk; 
and they all needed to be taught to walk in the way of God according to the 
new commandments. “Be you therefore perfect as also your Heavenly 
Father is perfect” (Math. v. 48), and, “As I have loved you, that you also 
love one another.” (John xiii. 34.) It is not to be wondered at, then, that 
the Apostles were the teachers of all men, and that their writings contained 
no particular rules applicable only to the young. They directed themselves to 
all, and said, as Peter did in his first sermon on Whit-Sunday: “For the 
promise is to you and to your children.” (Acts ii. 39.) Therefore it is 
the duty of parents to make this promise known to their children, to instruct 
them in spiritual things, and to lead them to Christ; and it is the duty of 
the children to honor and obey their parents, who bring them up for God 
and life eternal. (Ephes. vi. 1-3; Col. iii. 20.) We need not, therefore, 
search the writings of the Apostles for instructions given exclusively for the 
young; still they contain many a golden kernel which may be used as an 
introduction or a guide, leading to very beneficial results for the youthful 
members of Christ’s fold. There is also contained in these writings the 
precepts for the personality of a perfect catechist; the qualities and virtues 
that he, as a teacher of religion, must possess, if his words and works are 
to bear fruit. The Apostle St. Paul has given us a perfect model for the 
catechist. He must be imbued with the truth of his teachings, firm in his 
confidence in the help of God’s grace, fervent in his prayer for the success 
of his mission, humble as regards his own honor, referring all glory to God, 
conscientious in fulfilling his duties, teaching and educating in love and 
wisdom, ever working for his own perfection, that he may be an example 
to others, not engaging in worldly conversations; willingly renouncing all 
temporal distinction, finding his happiness in working for the coming of 
God’s kingdom on earth and the eternal salvation of souls. What remains 
to be said on the teachings of the Apostles can be summed up in two 
thoughts : 

1. The substance of their teaching was the happy message of Christ; the 
Son of God become man to work out the redemption of mankind and to 
sanctify all who believed in Him. When addressing the Jews the fact was 
stated that Jesus of Nazareth was the promised Messiah of the prophets, 
and that salvation could only be found through Him. In addressing the 
pagans the messengers of Christ went back to the first article of faith, the 
one true God, Creator of Heaven and earth, and prepared the way for the 
teaching of the Redemption. It was thus St. Paul instructed his hearers 
according to the Gospel of St. Luke. After the first mission sermon those 
present were ready to receive the proffered salvation, as was proven on the 
Feast of Pentecost, when so many asked of St. Peter: “What shall we do, 
men and brethren?” (Acts ii. 37), and Peter, answering, “Do penance,” 
said he, “and be baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ for 
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the remission of your sins; and you shall receive the gift of the Holy 
Ghost.” (Acts iii. 38.) 
With these short instructions on the main articles of faith, and the urgent 
pleading for Christian lives they often had to be content. A long preparation 
r for the Sacrament of Baptism was not possible, and still less necessary, 
, especially in the case of the Jews, who in life and morals were very near 
the Christian demands. The force of the Apostolic words was hardly to 
be withstood, and the new strength of the Holy Ghost was again upon the 
earth awakening all to spiritual life, as in the days of the creation the same 
force gave animation to the bare and desolate earth. The great miracles, 
the happy dispositions of those who had suddenly been freed from the bond- 
age of sin, worked together to bring about the desire for faith, and the 
interior change of heart which was the aim of the Apostolic instructions. 
The fuller and more intimate lessons were to follow in later teachings 
than the ones left by the Apostles. Through their guidance all the newly 
baptized advanced in Christian learning and the practice of virtue. After 
heresies had arisen, with their sad consequences, the Christians bound them- 
selves into a closer community, and the neophytes were then obliged to under- 
go probation and to be more fully prepared. 

2. As the message of Christ’s work of redemption, the sermons of the 
Apostles had to outweigh the historical instructions. Most touchingly and 
attractively, in vivid and convincing pictures did the Apostles paint the life 
of Jesus before the eyes of their hearers. “That which was from the be- 
ginning, which we have heard, which we have seen with our eyes, which 
we have looked upon and our hands have handled concerning the word of life.” 
(I. Epistle of St. John, i. 1.) These eye and ear witnesses of Jesus could 
not but relate faithfully, truly and tellingly, what they had seen and heard. 
We notice by their preachings that they were wont to introduce that of 
which they had positive knowledge, then from the known to lead into the 
unknown. As, for instance, in the speech of St. Paul before King Agrippa, 
and before the Areopagite at Athens. 
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Life and Labors of The Right Reverend Bishop Baraga, First 
Bishop of Marquette. By P. Chrysostomus Verwyst, O.F.M. 
(Milwaukee. M. H. Wiltzius & Co.)—The illustrious dead-roll 
of the missionaries who, with a zeal worthy of the best traditions 
of Catholicity, have consumed themselves in evangelizing the 
American Indian, contains no brighter name than that of Frederic 
Baraga. It is fortunate that the records of his life have been 
gathered and put into enduring form, while yet many who knew 
him personally are able to contribute their share of knowledge to 
his biography. Born at the Castle of Malevas, Austria, of a noble 
family, in 1792, young Baraga, after a distinguished university 
career, received holy orders, and subsequently became pastor of 
a rural congregation in his native province. After a brief pas- 
torate, in which his zeal and self-abnegation were crowned with 
unusual fruits, his long cherished desire of consecrating himself 
to the Indian missions was providentially satisfied. Having reached 
this country in 1830, after a brief stay in Cincinnati he was as- 
signed by Bishop Fenwick to his chosen field. In 1831, at Arbre 
Croche, now Harbor Springs, Michigan, he entered upon that 
apostolate which was to extend over thirty-seven years; for his 
subsequent elevation to the episcopate nowise curtailed the exer- 
cise of his missionary zeal. After spending two years at Arbre 
Croche, he went about two hundred miles southward on the banks 
of the Grand River. There he continued, with unflagging energy 
and great success, to convert and educate the Indian, and to stand 
between him and civilized rapacity, which was rapidly stripping 
the unfortunate aborigines of their lands, and demoralizing old 
and young with liquor. When it was finally settled that the pop- 
ulation of this locality should be transported to the Indian Ter- 
ritory, Father Baraga, equipped with the full apostolic resources, 
complete poverty and boundless confidence in God, proceeded to 
seek elsewhere the children whom he loved wtih a love sur- 
passing the love of woman. At Lake Superior he soon began his 
thirty years of ministration among the broken-spirited, half- 
starved, and utterly demoralized bands who were all that was left 
by war and contact with “Anglo-Saxon” civilization of the once 
flourishing nation of the Chippewas. 
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The intensely interesting and edifying story of his life is well 
told by the biographer. If only a saint can worthily write the 
life of a saint, it is equally true that only an Indian missionary 
can bring to the task of painting a fellow missionary’s picture, 
the experience, the insight and the sympathy which the work re- 
quires. The author puts vividly before us, in plain, homespun, 
but correct English, with a simplicity, sobriety and conscientious- 
ness worthy of the subject, the labors, trials, and glorious suc- 
cesses which were experienced by Baraga, as he labored for Christ 
and souls amid poverty and frequent opposition, in surroundings 
which must have been especially trying to a man of his refined 
temperament. Father Verwyst has been careful to draw his ma- 
terial only from authentic sources, personal and documentary. 
The extracts from the correspondence between Bishop Baraga and 
the Leopoldine Society of Vienna give us an incidental glimpse 
of the too little known claims which that society has upon the 
gratitude of the Church in America. The introduction of sketches 
of several missionaries who preceded Father Baraga, although it 
somewhat mars the symmetry of the life, renders the book richer 
in edification and inspiration. 


& & am 


Letters of Antonio Rosmini Serbati, Founder of the Institute of 
Charity. (London: R. & S. Washbourne. New York: Benziger 
Bros.) —The English edition of Rosmini’s letters consists of about 
five hundred, almost exclusively on religious subjects, or con- 
cerned with spiritual direction, selected from the Italian collection 
“Epistolario di Antonio Rosmini.” In making his selection the 
editor has evidently intended to exhibit only the spiritual side of 
this illustrious and saintly man. The singularly beautiful char- 
acter of Rosmini, with his unaffected simplicity, deep humility, 
broad, tender charity, his zeal for the house of God, his reverence 
for authority, and his abiding confidence in Divine Providence, 
are clearly reflected in the volume before us. Indeed, on every 
one of these points there is what may be considered a superfluous 
accumulation of evidence; for, without injury to the fulness and 
richness of the portrait, at least a third of the letters might be 
suppressed. As, however, the book is addressed primarily to his 
religious children, the wealth of illustration will not be found 
fault with; for every letter of this founder must have its own 
special interest. The limitations which the editor has imposed upon 
himself will be a cause of disappointment for many readers. There 
is an absence of all correspondence of a historical or philosophical 
character. This portly volume throws no light upon the genius, 
development and formulation of Rosmini’s philosophy. Equally 
in vain will one look for any information upon the important 
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events of his life. The nature of the opposition made to the ap- 
proval of his institute; the persistent and not always scrupulously 
fair hostility which succeeded in procuring the condemnation of 
his two minor works, but failed to have the greater ones brought 
under the ban; his diplomatic mission from Charles Albert to Pius 
IX.; his visit to Gaeta, and his dismissal for fear that he would 
influence the Pope; the withholding of the promised red hat; his 
views upon questions ecclesiastical and political which fifty years 
ago occupied attention, and which press more insistently for solu- 
tion to-day—these topics have in this volume the same promi- 
nence as was enjoyed by the bust of Brutus. 


x & * 


The Pillar and Ground of the Truth. A Series of Lenten Lec- 
tures on the True Church. By Rev. Thomas E. Cox. (Chicago: 
J. S. Hyland & Co.)—This volume has much in it that will please 
every serious reader. As has been said of the “Biblical Treasury 
of the Catechism,” by the same author, “it is a work of great in- 
dustry, and will be of great utility.” 

In the First Lecture, the author takes great care “to convey a 
correct notion of what is meant by the Church, to explain the es- 
sential nature of it, to prove the fact of its existence, its authority 
and its visibility’—and he does so in a manner that should carry 
conviction to every honest, intelligent mind. 

Other six Lectures are devoted to the explanation and proof of 
the existence of the various marks usually attributed to the True 
Church, which, of course, he claims to be the Roman Catholic 
Church, “the church of the living God, the pillar and ground of. 
the truth.” 

In the presentation of his various theses, the author spares no 
pains in explaining and developing his argument, drawing chiefly, 
and very copiously from the Holy Scriptures for that purpose, and 
relying implicitly and with honest confidence and sincerity upon 
the weight and value of the proof thus given. It is a simple 
exposé—no controversy, nor word of reproach to those outside the 
Church. On the contrary, the author’s language is always kind 
and sympathetic; and in his style there seems to be a studied 
simplicity so consistently observed that with very few exceptions, 
not a word is used that might not be understood by every member 
of the plainest audience. 

Such seem to us to be some of the merits of this volume. What 
strikes us as its chief defect, is the form in which the matter is 
presented. It is true that we are not sure what object the author 
had in view in publishing these Lectures—whether he intends them 
for the use of both clergy and laity, or only for the latter. 

If for the clergy, it would be very desirable to have at least an 
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analysis of each Lecture, to. facilitate reference to one point or 
another according to the special needs of the reader. 

If intended chiefly for the laity, it seems to us a mistake to 
publish the work in Lecture form. For the people will not wade 
through twenty-five or thirty-five solid, unbroken pages of matter, 
and fish out and string together the various arguments that are 
so closely interwoven in the text. 

On the contrary, if the matter just as it stands in the text, were 
subdivided into short Chapters or Articles, each with its appro- 
priate heading, and then a brief réswmé were given at the end of 
what now constitutes each Lecture, the result would be a book 
for popular and family reading, that would probably soon rival 
the success formerly attained by “The Faith of Our Fathers.” 

Such an arrangement would, without destroying the unity or 
weakening the argument, allow the introduction of occasional anec- 
dotes or illustrations, which would, to some extent, make up for the 
absence of “the drapery of oral delivery,” the fascination of “voice 
and gesture,” and other “subtle influences.” With this arrange- 
ment, too, it would be easy to put the references to authors’ and 
scriptural texts at the bottom of each page, instead of massing 
them together, like a table of logarithms, at the end of the Lecture. 

The work, as it stands, has, as we have said, its merits, and 
those of a high order, but we simply submit it as our opinion, that 
with some such change of form as has just been suggested, its 
popularity would be greatly increased, and that it would un- 
doubtedly serve in a higher degree “to revive or intensify the 
knowledge and love of truth among Catholic readers,” and to 
make many “feel more at home in the house of God, which is the 
Church of the living God, the pillar and ground of the truth.” 


x * a 


A School History of the United States. By John Bach Mce- 
Masters. (New York, American Book Co.)—In studying history, 
we intrust ourselves very largely to the author we read. Consciously 
or unconsciously, opinions are colored, prejudices are begotten and 
the mind is formed along certain lines which will affect many im- 
portant actions in our lives. The author’s ability is too well known 
to be passed upon, but from an examination of his book we came 
to the conclusion that in his presentation of facts and in his judg- 
ments, Mr. McMasters is an honest man. To no one would we 
more readily commit the formation of the child’s mind than to 
him. At this moment what we have said is of serious import, for 
this compendium is the consulting history of the public-school 
teachers. On matters dealing with Catholic interests Mr. McMas- 
ters is fair; on the constructive period of our country he is in 
his own field, while on later topics of capital and labor, trusts, tariff 
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laws and monetary legislation, care and prudence have been exer- 
cised. The volume closes with a brief account of the Spanish 
War. The maps are good and the illustrations helpful. 


& & & 


The Way of Perfection and Conceptions of Divine Love. By 
Saint Teresa. Translated by Rev. John Dalton. (London: Thos. 
Baker.)—We have here an entirely new reprint of Father Dal- 
ton’s translation. The book is quiet and restful to the eye, modest 
in binding and good in typographical finish. “To speak of the 
merits of this work seems superfluous,” as Father Dalton remarks 
in his preface. St. Teresa well deserves her title, “of Jesus,” for 
she was eaten up with zeal for His house, and the fiery darts of 
Divine Love penetrated her very heart. It has been said that we 
speak best of those things which are nearest our hearts, and cer- 
tainly the holy woman who renewed and chastened the beauty of 
Carmel, has worked her heart into these pages. It is a book to be 
taken into quiet and solitude, for if read and prayed over it will 
infuse a spark of love into the coldest. Although written for 
St. Teresa’s sisters in religion, the advice and aphorisms will be 
of great service to all. 


ad ad od 


The Retreat Manual. A Handbook for the Annual Retreat and 
Monthly Recollection. By Madame Cecelia. (London: Burns & 
Oates; New York: Benziger Bros.)—Books of meditation as a rule 
inspire an instinctive shrinking, but Madame Cecelia has taken “the 
dry bones which satisfied former generations” and has built them up 
into live flesh and blood issues. This nun, hidden away in her Eng- 
lish convent, has a deep knowledge of the human heart, and the ex- 
perience “which is worth a whole wilderness of learning.” The 
first strong point which Madame Cecelia makes, is to excite a 
desire to make the retreat. Unfortunately in many of those for 
whom the book is intended—although it is good and very good 
for priests and teachers—the retreat is in the nature of a forced 
draught. The writer is too wise to follow such a system, and 
once the desire is aroused, the attention is held and the mind 
dwells easily on the truths proposed. The method of St. Ignatius 
is followed, while practical, personal questions follow each medi- 
tation. The troublesome matter of recreation during retreat is 
dealt with in a way creditable to head and heart. The chapter 
entitled “Outlines of Typical Characters,” dealing with the inde- 
pendent, the pharisaical, the vain, the obstinate, etc., is one of the 
best parts of the book. For this, if for nothing else, all those hav- 
ing charge of the young, owe a debt of gratitude to Madame 
Cecelia. 
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Clerical Studies. By Very Rev. J. B. Hogan, S.S., D.D., Late 
President of St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass. (Boston: Mar- 
lier & Co.)—The recent and widely lamented death of the learned 
author will naturally call attention anew to this already well-known 

k. 

eo passing as a serial through the columns of the American 
Ecclesiastical Review, “Clerical Studies” has already been in book 
form for three years, and has rapidly found its way into the libra- 
ries of priests both young and old, throughout the English-speak- 
ing world; while there is at present ready for the press a French 
edition, for which the venerable author had the intense gratifica- 
tion of receiving, just the day before his sudden death, a special 
Imprimatur from the R.P. Aberto Lepidi, O.P., Magister Sacri 
Palatit, Rome. . 

Books of extraordinary popularity usually run their course with- 
in a limited time, and then “go out of fashion,” or cease to be 
“up to date.” But every careful and intelligent reader will unhesi- 
tatingly predict that such is not to be the fate of “Clerical Studies.” 
For while the work covers fully and in remarkable detail the whole 
ground implied in its title, each subject receives what may be ap- 
propriately called historical, didactic, and suggestive treatment; 
and, in this threefold method, the Abbé Hogan was unsurpassed. 
No man ever went in search of historic truth with a more honest, 
fearless, unbiased mind; and few, if any, were more painstaking 
and persevering. He had an invincible repugnance, even a supreme 
and irrepressible contempt for “quotations” taken at random, with- 
out recourse to the full context and historical setting of the orig- 
inal. He approached every question with absolute impartiality— 
never allowing himself to adopt any opinion before investigating, 
save alone in the dogmatic teachings of the Church. These he in- 
variably accepted with unwavering fidelity, and in all the simplicity 
of his well-known, childlike faith. But even in these matters he 
fearlessly courted the fullest possible investigation,—his motto 
being: “Turn on the light!” He knew that truth would shine 
all the more brilliantly in the light; and he felt that the truths of 
faith had nothing to lose and everything to gain, by hiding nothing. 

Hence the historical element in Dr. Hogan’s work is worthy of 
the entire confidence of his readers, and will be found to contain 
a mine of valuable and useful information. 

Nor need less be said of his didactic treatment. For with his 
eminent ability, long years of experience, and his strict and un- 
swerving loyalty to the teachings of the Church, he will be found 
to be a thoroughly safe and most competent and interesting guide. 
But all who have come to know the Abbé Hogan, either through 
the good fortune of personal intercourse, or through a careful 
study of his writings, will unanimously agree that his distinguish- 
ing gift—one which made him stand preéminent—was his power of 
suggestion,—opening up beautiful vistas of thought and investi- 
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gation, through which the most brilliant minds may roam to the 
utmost limit of their intelligence, and yet without being lost in 
the mazes of doubt and disappointment, but on the contrary, to be 
all the more fascinated and enraptured by the endless beauty and 
sublimity of truth. 

This attractive feature of Dr. Hogan’s writings and teaching 
will be found on almost every page of “Clerical Studies,” and 
constitutes the progressive element, which will undoubtedly keep 
the work fully abreast of all the progress that may be made, with- 
in legitimate limits, for many years to come. 

It would be utterly impossible, within the broadest limits of a 
notice, to give the merest outline of the work; but a simple glance 
at the excellent table of contents will suffice to show the vast 
amount of interesting matter it contains; while the reading of a 
single article, chosen at random, will insure the careful perusal of 
the whole volume. As to the practical results of such a perusal, 
we need make no assertion. The more widely the work becomes 
known, the more general and more decided will be the opinion that 
no priest or clerical student should be without it. 


& & * 


Autobiography of Col. Richard Malcolm Johnston. 1 Vol. 2nd 
Ed. (Washington, D. C.: The Neale Company.)—This short 
life of Colonel Johnston, written by himself, is exquisitely done. 
Every page of it breathes the pure, noble and cultivated spirit of 
that true artist and Christian gentleman, Richard Malcolm John- 
ston. It is written in excellent taste. There is a modesty and dig- 
nity and withal a simple familiarity about it that is delightful and 
fascinating. It is a faithful portrait of the man as he was known 
to his intimate friends and associates; learned and modest, high- 
minded and deeply religious, honorable to a fault, keen of wit and 
of inexhaustible humor. 

With a sure sense of what and how much it is becoming for a 
man to lay bare, of his inner life, Mr. Johnston unconsciously re- 
veals a personality that wins at once our love and our admiration. 
And all the while, the colonel writes with a charm of style that is 
irresistible. As a piece of autobiographical work, this life wit- 
nesses the master’s hand. Great excellence of taste in the choice of 
material is united with a style of diction that is at once dignified 
and refined, yet bright and easy and witty, quite free from labor 
or effort, and wholly innocent of self-consciousness. 

But over and above the value of this work as an autobiography 
it possesses a historical value of high importance. First, as a true 
and faithful picture of life in the South before the Civil War, and, 
secondly, for the light it throws on the intimate life and character 
of some of the most prominent men of the Southern Confederacy. 
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Life, as it was lived in the South before the war, is now but a 
memory. It passed away forever, with the passing of the slave. 
It had a charm all its own, borrowed in part from ancient feudal 
Europe, and in part created by its own peculiar social and economic 
conditions. And in a few more years there would be left scarcely 
the memory of it, were it not that a few distinguished writers have 
fixed it in undying colors before it faded utterly. Of these writers 
Colonel Johnston is facile princeps, and his autobiography fur- 
nishes still another proof of his right to that distinction. 

The story begins away back in the ’20’s, when the colonel was 
a boy on his father’s plantation in middle Georgia. He describes 
his home-life on the plantation, his school life first at the country 
school and later at Mercer University; his experiences as a district- 
school teacher, as a lawyer, as a State University professor, as a 
friend and associate of some of the great figures in the South 
during the Rebellion, and finally his reception into the Catholic 
Church and his life and activity as a man of letters. 

Mr. Johnston was by nature gentle and kindly and true. And 
this spirit of love and kindly sympathy with men and things per- 
meates his autobiography and takes possession of the reader to 
charm and refresh him. ‘There is no word of bitterness or recrim- 
ination in the whole work, though bitter times are described and 
wrongs that might well have justified bitter resentment. 

Gracefully and graphically the story is told from beginning to 
end, and when it is done, the reader will agree with a recent writer 
on Colonel Johnston, that he was a gentleman and a man of let- 
ters, “who lived justly and considerately among men and humbly 
before God.” 

It is indeed a beautiful story, and it is beautifully told. We com- 
mend it to the reader with genuine pleasure. Colonel Johnston 
has won for himself an abiding place in American letters, and 
such as wish to know what manner of man he was, will not be 
disappointed by reading this history of his life; for from its pages 
he stands forth, as we knew him in the flesh, a pure, noble, high- 
minded, cultivated Catholic Southern gentleman. 


a ad * 


Spirago’s Method of Christian Doctrine. Edited by Right Rev. 
_ Bishop Messmer. (New York: Benziger Bros.) —That a work is 
written by such an experienced instructor in religious doctrine as 
Father Spirago, and edited by the talented and zealous Bishop of 
Green Bay, is sufficient guarantee of its merits. But Bishop Messmer 
is all too modest in inscribing himself simply as editor of this work. 
He has reshaped the original for the use of the clergy in English- 
speaking lands until it is in very large measure the product of his own 
labors. Some notion of his personal share in preparing the work may 
be obtained from the numerous citations he gives from the works of 
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Dupanloup, Lambing, Gibbons, Spalding, Elder, and many oth- 


' ers, from the Irish Ecclesiastical Record and the American Eccle. 


siastical Review, and from the utterances of councils and synods 
in the United States, Canada, England, Ireland, Australia, and the 
West Indies. 

But however much of the work is his or Spirago’s, it is suf- 
ficient to say that it is an excellent and timely publication, and one 
which should be in the hands of every priest and catechist who . 
has the work of religious instruction at heart. All portions of it 
are not, perhaps, of equal value for cleric and layman, or for all 
kinds of schools; each may take from it according to ability; there 
is nothing in its 600 pages which may not prove of value to some 
teacher or to some school. Some notion of the scope of the work 
and the breadth and thoroughness of treatment may be obtained 
from a glance at its contents. 

Chapter I. treats of Christian doctrine in general, its necessity as 
manifested from its nature and from the decisions of Church 
councils, especially amongst English-speaking Catholics; and of 
the office and necessary qualities of the catechist. The qualifi- 
cations of a good catechist are set high, higher indeed than can easily 
be found, but there can be no harm in recommending perfection. 
The points made in each case are applied to the conditions of teach- 
ing in a very practical way. 

The next chapter is a very carefully thought-out treatment of 
the course of study. It embraces, besides the regular teaching 
of doctrine on Catholic dogmas and morals, schemes for the teach- 
ing of Bible history, Church history and liturgy adapted to children 
of various ages. Some valuable class programmes are given to 
show how the division of matter and allotment of time are made in 
certain American parochial and Sunday-schools, where system 
has been introduced. 

Next come two pedagogical chapters on methods and tools in 
education. Any one reading this excellent presentation of methods 
and forms of instruction helps to learning, the use of pictures, 
maps, black-boards and books, will remark how much in harmony 
it is with modern methods of training, and, alas! how different it 
it from the teaching of religion in many parochial schools, and in 
most Sunday-schools. 

Pious practices are treated in a separate chapter. Under this 
heading are included the learning of prayers and hymns, attend- 
ance at Mass, and preparation for the Sacraments of Confession, 
Holy Communion and Confirmation. 

An extensive history of catechetics forms the concluding chapter. 
In an appendix is suggested a list of works for reading and refer- 
ence. 

This work comes at a very opportune time to stimulate and direct 
the strong movement begun among English-speaking Catholics in 
all lands for the perfecting of methods and means of religious 
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teaching. This desire for betterment is a result of the needs of 
our times and circumstances, and of the progress in method made 
in secular education. In fact, it might be safely said that the 
dabitur vobis method of teaching flourishes to-day only among 
ourselves. 

We strain every power to provide Catholic children with schools 
for religious instruction, and then too often make that instruction 
bare, dry, and unmethodical, while children who for various causes 
do not attend parochial schools, obtain little religious training ex- 
cepting the memorizing of formule. Bishop Messmer’s work af- 
fords means to make our output of time and energy profitable by 
making the work efficient and the results satisfactory. 


& a s& 


J. Devlin, Boss. A Romance of American Politics. By Francts 
Churchill Williams. (Boston: Lothrop Pub. Co.)—This work 
is an interesting attempt to portray what might be called the 
“inner life” of a political leader in an American city. J. Devlin, 
Boss, is not without his models in American political life. He is 
a man with one conscience for his private conduct, and another 
for use in public affairs. In his personal dealings he is honest 
to the extent of self-sacrifice, charitable in secret, and unselfishly 
devoted to old friends. But politics is with him a warfare in 
which almost anything is fair if it will help to win. His sole 
virtues in this warfare are fidelity to his word, and fidelity to his 
friends. The interests of the public are subordinate to the in- 
terests of the party, and the party interests are those of J. Devlin, 
Boss. 

The sympathetic portrayal of the sterling qualities of the man, 
aided by the interest of a pretty love story, almost leads us, in 
spite of better judgment, into very unethical sympathy with his 
political schemes. But when the interest of the moment is gone, 
one cannot but regret that men such as he do not turn their strength 
of character and talent for organization into fields where they 
could develop the better side of their nature for the public good. 
Closet statesmen, on the other hand, who look upon all professional 
politicians as compounded of vileness and villainy, can obtain 
from this character study some notion of the qualities by which 
such men gain their influence over the people. 


& & a 


Tales of a Cloister. By Elizabeth G. Jordan. (New York: 
Harpers’.)—Miss Jordan is a Catholic girl who came to New York 
from a Western convent school a few years ago and worked herself 
up to the position of editor of Harper's Bazar. Her personal knowl- 
edge of convent life, and her attitude of friendliness towards the nuns 
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as indicated by the dedication of the work to one of them, are 
guarantees of the general good tone of the stories. However, 
any one acquainted with the lives of sisters will remark that Miss 
Jordan has accommodated her stories to suit a Protestant public, 
not, of course, a bigoted public, but one which is fair-minded 
enough, but interested only in the human side of convent life. 
This human side Miss Jordan has drawn in a number of charming 
stories with sympathy and some mild humor. There are one or 
two notes which might jar on the sensitive Catholic, but the main 
criticism of the sketches is that they present, not an unfair, but an 
inadequate picture of a convent. This may proceed from a lack 
of insight into the deeper things of a sister’s life, or more prob- 
ably from unwillingness to put forward the things of the spirit, 
but, at any rate, there is to one who knows, a lack of convincing- 
ness about the stories from the fact that she seldom strikes the 
dominant note of the religious life. 

The volume is one of “Harper’s Portrait Series.” It is a beau- 
tiful bit of book-making, and will make a pretty gift-book. 








